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A BOMESTrC PRIORITY: OVERCOMING FAMIEY 
POVERTY IN AMERICA 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1988 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 1310A, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. George Miller 
(Chairman of the Select Committee), presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Schroeder, Boggs, 
Boxer, Rowland, Sikorski, Martinez, Evans, Coats, Johnson, Has- 
tert, and Hayes. 

Staff present: Karabelle Pizzigati, professional staff; Ginny duRi- 
vage, professional staff; Joan Godley, committee clerk; Robert 
Woodson, research assistant; and Scott Bailey, research assistant. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order. 

The purpose of this morning's hearing is to conduct an oversight 
hearing on a domestic priority: overcoming family poverty in 
America. 

Prosperity in America wears many faces. For America's richest 
families, prosperity has meant record levels of wealth. For Ameri- 
ca's middle-class families, it requires both a working mother and a 
working father. And at the bottom of the ladder, prosperity seems 
to be a myth. For 13 million impoverished children and their fami- 
lies, the American Dream has all but vanished. 

Just two days ago, the National Academy of Sciences reported 
that on any given night in America, 100,000 children have no 
homes, and that's not even counting runaways or children kicked 
out by their parents. According to the Academy's report, children 
make up the fastest growing group among the homeless. In fact, 
homeless families have become so commonplace in America, that 
the Census Bureau will begin counting them in the 1990 census. 

We can boast about an economic recovery that has put more 
Americans to work than ever before. But we should be ashamed 
that a willingness to work hard will no longer protect families and 
their children from poverty. Nearly one in two low-income house- 
holders worked in 1987, an increase of 40 percent over 1979. For 
almost a third of this group, even a full-time, full-year job could 
not keep them out of poverty. The federal minimum wage has lost 
one-fourth of its value since 1979. Consequently, the minimum 
wage no longer lifts families of any size above the poverty level. 
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In the midst of economic prosperity is the gnawing reality that 
living standards have changed for American families and for their 
children. Families with children, especially young families, are 
facing a future of lowered expectations. They are afraid that they 
won't be able to provide their own children what their parents 
were able to give tojhem. 

middle-class families have devastated disadvantaged children and 
their parents. Unskilled jobs and middle-class blacks have exited 
our central cities, leaving behind an isolated and growing under- 
class of the very poor. Without jobs, young black men and women 
are delaying marriage, ensuring that the growing number of disad- 
vantaged children will spend the greater portion of their childhood 
in very poor families. 

Prosperity in America has divided our country into the haves 
and the have-nots. New Census data reveal that income inequality 
has reached its widest point in 40 years. Not only are the gaps get- 
ting wider, but the poor are getting poorer. In 1987, the income of 
the typical poor family fell $4,615 below the poverty line, farther 
below the poverty line than any year since 1960. 

The plight of low-income families and children has long been the. 
concern of the Select Committee. In a previous hearing, we learned 
that the United States had a higher percentage of children in pov- 
erty than do seven Western European countries. The U.S. also has 
the highest percentage of all poor children who are severely poor, 
living in families with incomes less than 75 percent of the poverty 
level. 

Our traditional response to poverty has been welfare. But less 
than 40 percent of poor children and their families are eligible for 
AiF.D.C. When public aid is available, it fails to lift many of those 
families out of po\erty. Between 1979 and 1986, one-third of the in- 
crease in poverty among families with children can be attributed to 
the reduced impact of government cash benefit programs. Current 
welfare reform proposals are an improvement because they institu- 
tionalize family supports, education and training, health care and 
child care that have been unavailable to most low-income families. 

But the economic and social dislocation of the past decade de- 
mands solutions beyond welfare reform. To advance the discussion 
of how to overcome family poverty in America, we are fortunate to 
have here today four prominent thinkers who have stimulated 
public attention and public policy with their work. They will de- 
scribe contemporary family poverty in America, examine its 
impact on different family groups including the urban underclass, 
and discuss what strategies the next Administration should pursue 
if we are to restore the promise of prosperity to America's children 
and to their families. 

[Statement of Hon. George Miller follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
the State of California, and Chairman, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Famiues 

Prosperity in America wears many faces. Tor America's richest families, prosperi- 
ty has meant record levels of wealth. For America's middle-class, families, it re- 
quires both a working father and a working mother. And, at the bottom of the 
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ladder, prosperity is a myth. For 13 million impoverished children and their fami- 
lies, the American Dream has all but vanished. 

Just two days ago, the National Academy of Sciences reported that on any given 
night in America, 100,000 children have no home— and that's not even counting 
runaways or children kicked out by their parents. According to the Academy's 
report, children make up the fastest growing group among the homeless. In fact, 
homeless families have become so commonplace in America, that the Census Bureau 
will begin counting them in the 1990 census. 

We can boast about an economic recovery that has put more Americans to work 
~— ~ Jhan„ever before, jut we^should be ashamed that a willingness to work hard will no 
^longer-prote^families^d^^^ 

income householders worked in 1987— an increase of 40 percent over 1979. For 
almost a third of this group, even a full-time, full-year job could not keep them out 
of poverty. The federal minimum wage has lost one-fourth of its value since 1979. 
Consequently, the minimum wage no longer lifts a family of any size above the pov- 
erty level. 

In the midst of economic prosperity is the gnawing reality that living standards 
have changed for American families and tKeir children. Families with children — es- 
pecially young families— are facing a future of lowered expectations. They are 
afraid that they won't be able to provide their own children what their parents were 
able to give to them. 

The same economic forces that have reduced expectations for middle-class families 
have devastated disadvantaged children and their paients. Unskilled jobs and 
middle-class blacks have exited our central cities, leaving behind an isolated and 
growing underclass of the very poor. Without jobs, young black men and women are 
delaying marriage, increasing the numbers of children born to mothers only and en- 
suring that growing numbers of disadvantaged children will spend the greater por- 
tion of their childhood in a very poor family. 

Prosperity in America has divided our country into the haves and the have-nots. 
New Census data reveal that income inequality has reached its widest point in 40 
years. Not onlv are the gaps getting wider, but the poor are getting poorer. In 1987, 
the income ot the typical poor family fell $4,615 below the poverty line, farther 
below the poverty line than in any year since 1960. And the proportion of the poor 
falling into the "poorest of the poor category— those with incomes below half of the 
poverty line (or below $4,528 for a family of three in 1987) reached its highest level 
in more than a decade. 

The plight of low-income families and children has long been a concern for the 
Select Committee. In a previous hearing, we learned that the United States has a 
higher percentage of children in poverty than do seven western European countries. 
The U.S. also has the highest percentage of all poor children who are severely 
poor— living in families with incomes less than 75 percent of the poverty line. 

Our traditional response to poverty has been welfare. But less than 40 percent of 
poor children and their families are eligible for AFDC. When public aid is available, 
it fails to lift many of these families out of poverty. Between 1979 and 1986, one- 
third of the increase in poverty among families with children can be attributed to 
the reduced impact of government cash benefit programs. Current welfare reform 
proposals are an improvement because they institutionalize family supports— educa- 
tion and training, health care, and child care— that have been unavailable to most 
low-income families. 

But the economic and social dislocations of the past decade demand solutions 
beyond welfare reform. To advance the discussion of how to overcome family pover- 
ty in America, we are fortunate to have here today four prominent thinkers who 
have stimulated public attention and public policy with their work. They will de- 
scribe contemporary family poverty in America; examine its impact on different 
family groups— including the urban underclass— and discuss which strategies the 
next Administration should pursue if we are to restore the promise of prosperity to 
America's children and their families. 

Chairman Miller. I'd like to welcome you to the Committee this 
morning. 

We have Doctor David Ellwood, who is a Professor of Public 
Policy at Harvard University, from the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government; Doctor William Julius Wilson, who is the Lucy 
Flower Distinguished Service Professor of Sociology and Public 
Policy, University of Chicago; Doctor Lawrence Mead, who is the 
Associate Professor of Politics, New York University of New York; 
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and Lisbeth Schorr, who is a Lecturer in Social Medicine and 
Health Policy, Harvard Medical School, and Member of the Har- 
vard University Working Group on Early Life. 

Welcome to the Committee, and thank you for your willingness 
to join us this morning and to present your views on what I think 
is becoming a gnawing problem certainly for the Congress and, I 
think, more so for the country; and certainly one over of which 
there appears to be a great deal of disagreement, especially con- 
cerning: which way various segments of American society and fam- 
-iIies^re^goingaDL,tliis..economy;jKhether or not.8(Lmonths r ofLpros- 
perity has treated these families equally; and whether or hot we 
will be able to increase the participation of all American families 
in the job marketplace and in some prospect of future prosperity. 
Doctor Ellwood, we'll start with you. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID T. ELLWOOD, PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC 
POLICY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, JOHN F. KENNEDY SCHOOL 
OF GOVERNMENT, CAMBRIDGE, MA 

Professor Ellwood. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, I very 
much appreciate your kind invitation to testify today on the causes 
of poverty and the appropriate measures which we might take to 
alleviate it. Frankly, I am also quite gratified to be included with 
such august company. Most of my testimony today will be drawn 
directly from my recently published book, "Poor Support: Poverty 
in the American Family. 

I hope to leave you with a straightforward message about the 
nature of poverty. More often than not, poverty in America-is a 
magnification of problems that face most of us. The ghetto resi- 
dent, who has come to dominate so much of our stereotypes of the 
poor, are not remotely representative. Census data from 1980 
shows that only seven percent of all poor persons lived in very high 
poverty neighborhoods of the 100 largest central cities. That group 
deserves special attention, but Til leave the other witnesses to talk 
about their struggles. I will concentrate instead on the problems of 
the seeminglv invisible majority. 

And! would like to offer an equally simple message about policy. 
This country could go a long way towards eliminating family pover- 
ty in, America by accepting two very simple and almost universally 
accepted propositions. First, if you work, you shouldn't be poor. 
And second, children in single-parent homes hayea right to expect 
support from both parents. If we really insured that these proposi- 
tions always held true, we could move a giant step towards insur- 
ing that the rhetoric of the American dream, which has so domi- 
nated the presidential campaigns this year, really was a reality. 

In my view, the goal of offering effective support to the poor got 
lost around the time that we decided that welfare was to be our 
primary means of helping. Welfare would be the ideal solution if 
the underlying cause of poverty was a lack of money. But among 
families with healthy working age adults, lack of money is but a 
symptom of low pay or lack of a job or one parent trying to do the 
job of two. 

By treating the symptoms rather than the causes of poverty, wel- 
fare almost inevitably creates conflicts in our basic values. So long 
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as we use public assistance as our primary means of supporting the 
poor, we will always be fighting over 'enefits and bureaucracies 
and burdens. Surely our children deserve more than a system 
which after 50 years of fighting still leaves one child in five below 
the poverty line. 

First, poverty in two-parent families. What are the causes of pov- 
erty? Fm going to talk separately about two-parent and single- 
parent families, and roughly half of the poor children are found in 
each setting. 

The poverty of two-parent families is the poverty of the working 
^poor^ he. g roup we he ar often about but do so little for. These fami- 
lies ride tKe~economfc~rolIer^ 

"trickle down" really could work. When the economy is very strong 
and real wages are growing rapidly and unemployment is falling, 
these families generally do much better. But when the economy 
stumbles or even grows very slowly, these families fall. 

Unfortunately, there hasn't been much trickling down in the 
past 15 yer.rs. For most of this period, unemployment was quite 
high. Happily, the economy has been blessed recently by lower 
rates of unemployment, and that has reduced poverty in this group 
somewhat. Still, the biggest force influencing the poverty of two 
parent families is wage rates, and there has been little growth 
there. 

I estimate that in 40 to 45 percent of peer two-parent families, 
and remember those families have roughly half the poor children 
in them, one adult is already working all year full-time or the com- 
bined work of both parents was the equivalent of at least one full- 
time worker. Yec median earnings of full-time workers remain 
below the level they reached in 1973. 

This lack of real wage growth has caused problems for most 
American families. Often, they've sent a second worker into the 
labor market just to keep pace. But what is hard for the middle 
class can be devastating for people at the margin. There is increas- 
ing evidence that earnings for those in the weakest economic posi- 
tion have been hurt the most. 

The plight of poor families with full-time workers is a direct 
challenge to those who want to preserve the ideal that anyone that 
is willing to work can make it in America. These families haven't 
lost the work ethic. They embody it. They work long hours at low 
pay, and they get virtually no help from the government. Full-time 
workers typically qualify only for food stamps, and few are willing 
to put up with the frustrations and indignities associated with get- 
ting and using them. Most tragic of all, these families rarely have 
good medical protection. If an illness pushes one person into the 
hospital for even a few days, the family may lose everything it 
sought to build and be left with a debt they can never hope to 
repay. 

So, these families work hard and are rewarded with poverty and 
medical insecurity. One of the most shocking, findings of my re- 
search is that after counting government transfers, poor families 
with full-time workers were literaRy the poorest of the poor. Their 
incomes fell further below the poverty line than poor families with 
disabled workers, further below the poverty line than families with 
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unemployed workers, even further below the poverty line than 
single parents on welfare. 

No wonder these families are angry at the social welfare system. 
It seems to mock their efforts. It's not that welfare benefits are so 
high, for those on welfare are often left quite poor. Rather, it is 
that wages can be so low. What signals are we sending to those 
who try and hold a family together in spite of economic hardship, 
to those who chose work over welfare, to those who are willing to 
strive for the American dream? 

Some may find these figures unbelievable, but they are easy to 
understand. Today, a full-time job at the minimum wage will not 
even support a family of two at the poverty line. One fulktime and 
one half-time minimum wage job won't push a family of four out of 
poverty. Work does not always pay. If you work, you can be poor. 
^Suppbrt-for-the-workingipoor. jfe_canJielp„the .working poor. Of 
course, a strong and growing economy wouldT)e of eHbTmous^behe^ 
fit. Everyone favors renewed productivity grovrth and low unem- 
ployment. But we need not and must not abandon these families 
while we await the return of economic growth. There are good an- 
swers that lie outside the welfare system. These families don't 
want welfare. Instead, we should do two things: insure that all fam- 
ilies get medical protection and make work pay. 

Every other industrialized country except South Africa has found 
a way to insure medical protection. It need not be in the form of 
national health insurance. Plans based on employer mandated cov- 
erage or government being the insurer of last resort can be adopt- 
ed. Regardless of the details, surely we can protect those who work 
from the financial burdens of health care. 

Similarly, we can make work pay. The most controversial 
method is to raise the minimum wage. The arguments are all too 
familiar to you, and I won't repeat them here. Note, however, that 
adjusted for inflation the minimum wage is below the level it was 
in 1956 and every year thereafter. There are other ways to help. 
Expanding the Earned Income Tax Credit and adjusting it for 
family size can, in effect, give the working poor a pay raise. Low 
income workers get tax credits for each dollar they earn. The 
E;I.T.C. increases the incentive to work. Refundable day care cred- 
its would also help. The best solution probably involves modest ad- 
jiistments in all three: a higher minimum wage, a better E.I.T.C., 
and day care credits. 

We must commit ourselves to the principle that a working adult 
can support his or her family above the poverty line. By insuring 
that those who work attain a modest level of economic and medical 
security, we would reinforce our values of family, work, and inde- 
pendence. Making work pay will not encourage dependency or iso- 
late or stigmatize. It would reflect our sense of community and our 
belief that the efforts of all citizens are valued. It would be espe- 
cially helpful to struggling poor two-parent families. It would treat 
a cause of poverty and not just a symptom. 

Let me turn now to the poverty of single-parent families. The 
primary cause of economic insecurity in America used to be getting 
old. Now it's family break-up. We've reached the point where the 
typical child born in America today is going to spend some time in 
a single-parent home. The poverty rate for children in such set- 
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tings is roughly 50 percent. We created the Social Security system 
to deal with the groolems of the elderly. Surely, we can find a way 
of coping with this threat to the economic security of our children. 

The special problem of single parents is that one parent is left to 
do the job we typically ask of two. Raising children, nurturing 
them, and providing for them constitutes two demanding jobs. It is 
hard for married couples to balance work and family, 'rhe burdens 
facing single mothers are surely greater. It is neither reasonable 
nor practical to expect all single parents to work all the time. Mar- 
ried mothers typically don't. Contrary to popular belief, while most 
married mothers work, less then a third of all married mothers ac- 
tually work full-time all year. Part-time or part-year work is the 
norm. 

But part-time work gets a single parent nowhere. Indeed, even a 
woman who works full-time all year at a job which pays $5.00 an 
hoar, almost twice the minimum wage, 50 percent higher, and who 
can get day care at a very modest cost, even such a person cannot 
supporrherselFand"' two- children-above, the .poverty J'ne.. She will 
probably have minimal medical benefits. In a fairly typical stdte, 
she will have only slightly more income than she could have gotten 
from welfare and food stamps. No wonder those administering 
work welfare programs in Massachusetts and California have 
found that jobs paying less then $6.00 an hour and those without 
medical benefits are not likely to keep people off welfare perma- 
nently. 

So, single parents are left in an almost impossible situation. 
They are asked to be both child-rearer and bread-winner. They are 
offered a very stark choice. They can either work all the time, and 
then they will be able to avoid poverty only if they can find a job 
paying almost twice the minimum wage, or they can go on welfare. 
Remember this is the choice that will face the mother of the typi- 
cal child born in America. And she will face this choice during one 
of the most stressful moments in her life, a time when she has just 
become a single parent. 

Many single parents do work all the time. They do so in far 
greater numbers than married mothers do. But such women are 
typically the best educated, the most experienced, the women with- 
out young children, the 'women who can command a decent wage. 
For a woman with very young children, little work experience and 
a poor education, there may seem very little choice at all. 

And once in the welfare system, there will be little real support 
for a woman who wants to work. Indeed, the welfare system often 
places its : greatest demands on those who try and mix work and 
welfare, since the outside income makes them "error prone." Wel- 
fare mothers who have tried to mix work and welfare often de- 
scribe the situation as the worst of all worlds. No wonder the larg- 
est route out of welfare is through marriage or reconciliation 
rather than work. People can and do wcrk their way off welfare, 
but why does it have to be so hard? Why is there so little support 
outside the welfare system? Is that what we want for our children? 

Welfare reform is the beginning of change. There is hope. Wel- 
fare reform is an important beginning. States like Massachusetts 
and California have taken the lead in developing work welfare pro- 
grams designed to encourage and sometimes coerce people in 
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taking steps that will ultimately aid them in leaving welfare for 
work. Recipients participate in job search, training, and work r pro- 
grams. They sometimes qualify for transitional day care and medi- 
cal protection. 

These programs have helped many people, and can be legitimate- 
ly seen as an important and dramatic shift in the nature of public 
support. Their benefits exceed their costs. Still, every careful analy- 
sis that has been done has shown that these work welfare pro- 
grams increase earnings of welfare recipients on average only mod- 
estly. By themselves, they will not come close to eliminating wel- 
fare or insuring that self-support is always feasible. These plans 
really don't solve the problem facing many single parents. Thoy 
don't insure that work pays and they don r t help women balance 
their dual provider and nurturer role. 

Child support' is the obvious next step. The basic problem re- 
mains that we continue to expect one parent to do the job we've 
traditionally expected to be done by two. Single parents need and 
deserve some additional support, but welfare is not a very attrac- 
tive place to look for it. There is a much more natural starting 
place, the absent parent. 

Remarkably, only a third of single mothers in 1985 reported re- 
ceiving any court ordered child support at rAL Those lucky enough 
to get such payments reported getting an average of only $2,300.00. 
Our current system sends a very clear message. By being absent, a 
father can often escape any obligations to his children. For far too 
many fathers, responsibility ends when the relationship falters. 

The current system robs both children and taxpayers of billions 
of dollars which could be collected from absent fathers. Several re- 
searchers have estimated that $20 billion to $30 billion more in 
child support could be collected, including perhaps $4 billion for 
those on welfare. In the past few years, we ve adopted important 
reforms in child support. Current or pending legislation would en- 
courage states to use simplified administrative procedures and uni- 
form standards in making awards. Both parents would be identified 
at birth. Automatic wage withholding would be used for new 
awards. 

These steps represent a major improvement, out they are likely 
to tall far short of potential collections of $20 billion to $30 billion 
in additional child support. Th^re remain limited incentives for 
states to find every father. Interstate cases remain almost impossi- 
ble to deal with. Overburdened state judicial systems will remain 
deeply involved. 

Moreover, the current reforms will do little for many mothers on 
welfare, since benefit rules allow recipients to keep at most $600.00 
a year in money collected, and since no child support will be col- 
lected when the absent father is unemployed. The mothers who are 
likely to have the greatest difficulty escaping welfare through work 
are also least likely to get the additional child support they need to 
achieve real independence. 

Child support ought not to be the battleground for parental bit- 
terness. It should not be of interest to government *nly if welfare 
money is saved. It is the obvious way to attack perhaps the largest 
source of financial insecurity for children from, every race and 
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class. Child support collection should be taken as seriously as col- 
lecting taxes. Child support could be Social Security for children. 
Bold reform in child support would involve three steps: 

(1) When a single parent family was formed, the custodial parent 
would inform the Social Security office and child support payments 
would be collected from absent parents along with other Social Se- 
curity taxes by the employer. 

(2) All money collected would be transferred to the children and 
custodial parent. 

(3) In much the same way that unemployment insurance helps 
protect intact families with an unemployed worker, the govern- 
ment would insure that child support payments never fell below, 
say, $2,000.00 per child annually. Even if collections from the 
absent parent fell below that level due to his unemployment or 
very low wages, government could insure that the child and custo- 
dial parent could still count on some modest level of child support. 
Welfare savings from increased child support collections would 
more than offset the costs of these provisions. Already, Wisconsin 
and several other stater are experimenting with this form of as- 
sured child support. 

In much the same way that older Americans are protected by 
Social Security, children from all walks of life would be better pro- 
tected by a single unified child support system, perhaps one based 
in the Social Security system. Single mothers and their children 
would have a far greater chance of ^scaping welfare. Absent par- 
ents would be held responsible. And most amazing of all, since che 
uniform system would be so much more effective in collecting pay- 
ments from absent parents, savings in welfare would more than 
cover the cost of insured benefit. Children would be better protect- 
ed, mostly outside the welfare system without additional cost to the 
government. 

In my book, I show that if we adopted a uniform child support 
assurance system and implemented the measures to make work 
pay, any singJe parent could reach the poverty line by working 
only part-time. Full-time work would move her to an even higher 
level. Self-support really would be feasible without welfare. 

Again, the exact details are not the issue. One could adopt a 
child support assurance plan without folding it into Social Security. 
All children need and deserve support from both parents. Other- 
wise, the typical child born in America will continue to be at very 
great economic risk. 

Real support for America's families. Poverty in America is in 
large part a reflection of low pay and family break-up. Lack of real 
wage growth and changes in families have created insecurity for 
families at all income levels. But for those at the bottom of the 
ladder, the consequences have been particularly severe. 

By relying chiefly on welfare to help the poor, I believe we've 
failed to help people help themselves, salving rather than solving 
their problems. We end up fighting interminably about rights and 
wrongs, about responsibilities and relief, about desperation and de- 
pendence. In the meantime, nearly a fifth of our children are poor, 
a level of economic insecurity that Europeans find astonishing. 

We ought to treat the causes of poverty directly. We can make 
work pay. We can guarantee medical protection. We can dramati- 
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cally reform child support. Such measures reinforce our values, be- 
cause they help people help themselves overcome legitimate prob- 
lems. The measures could dramatically reduce poverty among fami- 
lies in America. They wouH make self-support far more practical 
for single parents and their children. 

Welfare really could become a transitional program as people 
cope with a temporary problem and find work. Our system of sup- 
port for the poor can be something more than a holding ground for 
people who are not making it on their own. It can address the real 
causes of poverty and provide hope. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Professor David T. Ellwood follows:] 
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Prepared Statement cf David T. Ellwood, Ph.D., Processor of Public Policy, 
Harvard University, John F. Kennedy School of Government, Cambridge, MA 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I appreciate your kind 
invitation to offer testimony on the causes of family poverty and on appropriate 
polices which might alleviate it. I am also quite gratified to be included with the 
august company you have testifying before you today. Much of my testimony will 
be drawn directly from my recently published book, Poor Suppo rt: Poverty in the 
American Family (Basic Books). 

I hope to leave you with a straightforward message about the nature of 
poverty: more often than not, poverty in America is a magnification of problems 
that face most of us. The ghetto resident who has come to dominate our 
stereotypes of the poor are not remotely representative. Census data from 1980 
show that only 7% of all poor persons lived in very high poverty neighborhoods in 
the 100 largest central cities. Other witnesses today will talk about their struggles. 
I will concentrate on the problems of the seemingly invisible majority. 

And 1 would like to offer an equally simple message about policy. This 
country could go a long way towards eliminating family poverty by acting upon 
two very simple and almost universally accepted propositions: First, if you work, 
you shouldn't be poor. And second, children in single parent homes have a right to 
expect support from both parents. By insuring that these propositions always held 
true, we could move a giant step closer to insuring that the rhetoric of the 
American dream, which seems to dominate the presidential campaigns of both 
parties this year, really was a reality. 
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In my view the soil of offering effective support to the poor got lost around 
the time we decided that welfare was to be the primary means of helping the poor. 
Welfare would be the ideal solution if the underlying cause of poverty was a lack 
of money. But among families with healthy, working age adults, lack of money is 
but the symptom of low pay or lack of a job or of one parent trying to do the job 
of two. By treating the symptoms rather than the causes of poverty, welfare 
creates inevitable conflicts in our basic values. So long as we use public assistance 
as our primary means of supporting the poor, we will always be fighting over 
benefits and bureaucrats and burdens. Surely our children deserve more than a 
system which after over 50 years of fighting still leaves almost one child in five 
below the poverty line. 
Poverty in Two Parent Families 

But what are the causes of poverty? I shall talk separately about the 
problems facing two parent and single parent families. Roughly half of the poor 
children are found in each setting. 

The poverty of two-parent families is the poverty of the working poor. 
These families ride the economic roller coaster. This is the group for whom 
"trickle down" really could work. When the economy is strong, with wages growing 
rapidly and unemployment falling, these families do much better. But when the 
economy stumbles, these families fall. 

Unfortunately there hasn't been much trickling down in the past 15 years. 
For most of this period, unemployment was quite high. Happily the country has 
been blessed recently with lower rates of unemployment, and that has reduced the 
poverty of this group somewhat. Still the biggest force influencing the poverty of 
two-parent families is wage rates and there has been little growth there. I estimate 
that in 40-45% of poor two parent families, one adult is already working full time 
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all year or the combined work by both parents was the equivalent of at least one 
full time worker. -Yet median earnings of full-time workers remain well below the 
level they reached in 1973. This lack of wage growth has caused problems for 
most American families. Often they have sent a second worker into the labor 
market just to keep pace. But what is hard for the middle class can be devastating 
for people living at the margin. There is increasing evidence that earnings for 
those in the weakest economic position has been hurt the worst. 

The plight of poor families with full-time workers is a direct challenge to 
those who want to preserve the ideal that anyone who is willing to work can make 
it in America. These families haven't lost the work ethic. They embody it. They 
work long hours for low pay. And they get virtually no help from the government. 
Full-time workers in poor families typically qualify only for food stamps, and few 
are willing to put up with the frustrations and indignities associated with getting 
and using them. Most tragic of all, these families rarely have good medical 
protection. If an illness pushes one person into the hosp;:al for even a few days, 
the family may lose everything they have sought to build, and be left with a debt 
they can never hope to repay. 

So these families work hard and are rewarded with poverty and medical 
insecurity. One of the most shocking findings of my research is that after 
counting government transfers, poor families with full-time workers were the 
poorest of the poor. Their incomes fell further below the poverty line than poor 
families with disabled workers, further below the poverty line, than families with 
unemployed workers, even further below the poverty line than single parent 
families on welfare. No wonder these families are angry at the social welfare 
system. It seems to mock their efforts. It is not that welfare benefits are so high, 
for those on welfare are often left quite poor, rather it is that wages can be very 
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low. What signals are wc sending those who try to hold a family together in spite 
of economic hardship, to those who chose work over welfare, to those who are 
willing to strive for the American dream? 

Some may find these figures unbelievable. But they are easy to understand. 
Today a full time job at the minimum wage will not even support a family of two 
at the poverty line. One full-time and one half time minimum wage job won't 
push a family of four out of poverty. Work does not always pay. If you work, 
you c^ii be poor. 
Support for the Working Poor 

We can help the working poor. Of course a strong and growing economy 
would be of enormous benefit. Everyone favors renewed productivity growth and 
low unemployment. But we need not and must not abandon these families while 
we await the return of economic growth. There are good answers that lie outside 
the welfare system. These families don't want welfare. Instead we shoula do two 
things: insure that all families get medical protection and make work pay. 

Every other industrialized country except South Africa has found a way to 
insure medical protection. It need not be in the form of national health insurance. 
Plans based on employer mandated coverage or on government being the insurer of 
last resort might be adopted. Regardless of the details, surely we can protect those 
who work from the financial burdens of health care. 

Similarly we can make work pay. The most controversial method is to raise 
the minimum wage. The arguments here are all familiar. Note, however, that 
adjusted for inflation, the minimum wage is below the level it was in 1956 and 
every year thereafter. There are other ways to help. Expanding the Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC) and adjusting it for family size can, in effect, give the 
working poor a pay raise. Low income workers get tax credits for each dollar they 
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earn. The EITC increa^s the incentive to work. Refundable day care credits 
would also help. The best solution probably involves modest adjustments in all 
three~a higher minimum wage, a better EITC, and day care credits. 

We must commit ourselves to the principle that a working adult can support 
his or her family above the poverty line. By insuring that those who work attain a 
modest level of economic and medical security, we would reinforce our values of 
work and family and independence. Making work pay would not encourage 
dependency or isolate and stigmatize. It would reflect our sense of community and 
our belief that the efforts of all citizens are valued. It would treat a cause of 
poverty, not just a symptom. 
Poverty in Single Parent Families 

The primary cause of economic insecurity in America used to be old age. 
Today it is family break-up. We have reached the point where the typical child 
born in America today will spend some time in a single parent home. The poverty 
rate for children in such settings is over 50%. We created the Social Security 
system to deal with the problems of the elderly. Surely we can find a way of 
coping with this threat to the economic security of our children. 

The special problem of single parents is that one parent is lift to do the work 
of two. Raising children and providing for them constitutes two demanding jobs. 
It is hard for married couples to balance work and family. The burdens facing 
single mothers are surely greater. It is neither reasonable nor practical to expect 
all single mothers to work all the time. Married mothers typically don't. Contrary 
to popular belief, while most married mothers work, less than 1/3 of all married 
mothers actually work full time all year. Part-time or part-year work is the norm. 

But part-time work gets a single parent nowhere. Indeed even a woman who 
works full time all year at a job which pays $5 per hour, who can get day care at a 
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very modest cost, will still not be able to support herself and two children above 
the poverty line. She will probably have minimal medical benefits. And in a 
fairly typical state, she will have only slightly more income than she could have 
gotten from welfare and food stamps. No wonder those administering work- 
welfare programs in Massachusetts and California have found that jobs paying, less 
than 36 per hour and those without medical benefits are not likely to keep people 
off welfare permanently. 

So single parents are left in an almost impossible situation. They vre asked 
to be both child rearer and bread-winner. But they are offered a very stark 
choice: they can either work all the time-and then they will be able to avoid 
poverty only if they can find a job paying almost twice the minimum wage-or 
they can go on welfare. Remember this is the choice that will face the mother of 
the typical child born in America. And she will face this choice during one of the 
most stressful moments in her life— a time when she has just become a single 
parent. 

Many single mothers do work all the time-they do so far more often than 
married mothers do. But such women are typically the best educated, the most 
experienced, the women without young children, the women who can command a 
decent wage. For a woman with very young children, little work experience and a 
poor education, there may seem to be very little choice at all. And once in the 
welfare system, there will be little real support for a woman who wants to work. 
Indeed the welfare system often places its greatest demands on those who try to 
mix work and welfare since their outside income makes them "error prone." 
Welfare mothers who have tried to work while on welfare often describe the 
situation as the worst of all worlds. No wonder the largest route out of welfare by 
far is marriage or reconciliation rather than work. People can and do work their 
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way off welfare, but why does it have to be so hard? Why is there so little real 
support outside the welfare system? Is this what we want for our children? 
Welfare Reform-The Beginning of Change 

There is hope. Welfare reform is an important beginning. States like 
Massachusetts and California have taken the lead in developing work-welfare 
programs designed to encourage and sometimes coerce people into taking steps 
which will ultimately aid them in leaving welfare for work. Recipients participate 
in job search, training, and work programs. They sometimes qualify for 
transitional programs offering day care and medical protection designed to ease 
the move from welfare to work. These programs have helped many people and can 
legitimately be seen as an important and dramatic shift in the nature of public 
support. Their benefits exceed their costs. Still, every careful analysis that has 
been done has shown that work-welfare programs will only increase earnings of 
welfare recipients modestly. By themselves, they will not come close to eliminating 
welfare or insuring that self-support is always feasible. These plans don't really 
solve the problems facing many single mothers. They don't insure that work pays. 
They don't help a single parent balance her dual role. 
Child £nnnort~The Obvious Next Steo 

The basic problem remains that we continue to expect one parent to do the 
job we have traditionally expected to be done by two. Single parents need and 
deserve some additional support. But welfare is not a very attractive place to look 
for it. There is a much more natural starting place: the absent parent. 
Remarkably only 1/3 of single mothers in 1985 reported receiving any court 
ordered child support payments at all. Those lucky enough to get such payments 
report getting an average of only $2,318. Our current system sends a very clear 
message: by being absent, a father can often escape any obligations to his children. 
For far too many fathers, responsibility ends when the relationship falters. 
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The current system robs both children and taxpayers of billions of dollars 
which could be collected from absent fathers. Several researchers have estimated 
that $20 to $30 billion more in child support could be collected, including perhaps 
$4 billion for those on welfare. In the past few years we Juvc adopted important 
reforms in child support. Current or pending legislation would encourage states to 
use simplified administrative procedures and uniform standards in making awards. 
Both parents would be identified at birth. Automatic wage withholding would be 
used for all new awards. 

These steps will represent a major improvement, but are likely to fall far 
short of the potential collections of $20-30 billion in additional child support. 
There are limited incentives for states to find every father. Interstate cases 
remain almost impossible to deal with. Overburdened state judicial systems still 
remain deeply involved. 

Moreover, the current reforms will do little for many mothers on welfare, 
since benefit rules allow recipients to keep at most $600 per year from the money 
collected and since no child support would be collected when the absent parent has 
little or no earnings. The mothers who are likely to have the greatest difficulty 
escaping welfare through work are also least likely to get the additional child 
support they need to achieve real independence. 
Child Support as Social Security for Children 

Child support ought not to be the battleground for parental bitterness. It 
should not be of interest to government only if welfare money 4s saved. It is the 
obvious way to attack the perhaps the largest source of financial insecurity for 
children from every race and class. Child support collections should be taken as 
seriously as collecting taxes. Child support could be Social Security for children. 

Bold reform in child support would involve three steps: 
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1. When a single parent faoMy was formed, the custodial parent would 
inform the Social Security office and child support payments would be 
collected from the absent parents along with other Social Security taxes by 
the employer. 

2. All money collected would be transferred to the children and custodial 
parent. 

3. In much that the same way that unemployment insurance helps protect 
intact families with an unemployed worker, the government would insure 
that child support payments never fell below, say $2,000 per child 
annually. Even if collections from the absent parent fell below that level 
due to his unemployment or very low wages, government could insure that 
the child and custodial parent could still count on some modest level of 
child support Welfare savings from increased child lupport collections 
would more than offset the cost of this provision. Already Wisconsin and 
several other states are experimenting with assured child support. 



In the same way that older Americans are protected by Social Security, 
children from all walks of life would be better protected in a single unified child 
support system. Single mothers and their children would have a far greater chance 
of escaping welfare. Absent parents would be held responsible. And most amazing 
of all, since the uniform system would be so much more effective in collecting 
payments from absent parents, savings in welfare would more than cover the cost 
of the insured benefit. Children would be far better protected, mostly outside the 
welfare system without additional cost to the government. 

In my booh, 1 show that if we adopted a unified child support assurance 
system and implemented the measures to make work pay, any single parent could 
reach the poverty line by working only part-time. Full time work would move her 
to an even a higher income level. Self-support really would be <easibIe»without 
welfare. 

Again the exact details are not the issue. One could adopt a child support 
assurance plan without folding it into the Social Security system. All children 
need and deserve support from both parents. Otherwise the typical child born in 
America will continue to be at very great economic risk. 
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Real Support for Americ a's Families 

Poverty in America is in large part a reflection of low pay and family break- 
up. Lack of real wage growth and changes in families have created insecurity for 
families from all income classes. But for those at the bottom of ihe ladder, the 



By relying chiefly on welfare to help the poor, I believe we have failed to 
help people help themselves, salving rather than solving their problems. We end up 
fighting interminably about rights and wrongs, about responsibilities and relief, 
about desperation and dependence. In the meantime, nearly a fifth of our children 
are poor-a level of economic insecurity Europeans find astonishing. 

We ought to treat the causes of poverty directly. We can make work pay, 
guarantee medical protection, and dramatically reform child support. Such 
measures reinforce our values because they help people help themselves overcome 
legitimate problems. The measures could dramatically reduce poverty among 
families in America. They would make self-support far more practical for single 
parents and their children. Welfare really couM become a transitional program as 
people cope with a temporary problem and find work. Our system of support for 
the poor can be something more than a holding ground for people who are not 
making it on thu^ own. It can address the real causes of poverty and provide hope. 



consequences have been particularly severe. 
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Chairman Miller. Before I recognize Doctor Wilson, I'd like to 
recognize Congressman Coats of Indiana, the senior Republican 
member of the Committee for a statement. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I apologize for being 
tardy. I just flew back from Indiana this morning. 

And I also apologize to you, the witnesses, for a schedule conflict 
that's going to prevent me from being here to hear what sounds 
like already some very interesting and needed testimony. 

My Energy and Commerce Committee this morning is marking 
up, unfortunately for my schedule and unfortunately for a lot of 
those in the industry, the Glass-Steagell or banking bill at 10:00. 
So, I'll have to leave and miss part of this, but I'll attempt to bed* 
ance both interests and be back and forth. 

Let me just say that I think on both sides of the aisle there's 
been an obvious dissatisfaction with many of the programs current- 
ly in place to help the poor. There's a current consensus that our 
current programs fail both the taxpayers who underwrite them and 
the poor that they're supposed to help. The greatest indicator of 
this dissatisfaction is the current welfare reform legislation which 
is now in conference between the House and Senate. 

The recent Census Bureau report on poverty bolstered this yiew. 
Even at a time of unprecedented sustained economic growth, -poor 
families fell further below the poverty line in 1987 than in any 
year since 1960. Figures are especially distressing for minorities, 
because 30 percent of black families now live in poverty and half of 
all young black children are poor. 

At the same time, the report confirms what previous data has 
suggested and our first witness has just confirmed. Strong families 
are the best shield against economic hardship. Of all the types of 
households, two-parent families have by far the lowest poverty 
rate. This is true for black families in particular. Where the pover- 
ty rate for black families in general is 30 percent and the rate for 
black female-headed families is now 52 percent, the rate for black 
two-parent families is only 12 percent. 



fashioning legislation which will encourage strong families will.go 
a long way towards helping those on the bottom rung of 'the eco- 
nomic ladder, and hopefully that's something that .we can all agree 
on. 

I'm pleased that we have such an eminent level of experts on the 
subject of poverty to discuss government anti-poverfy programs, 
welfare reform, and even measures that go beyond present reform 
proposals. With your help, we can try to generate a discussion 
about alternatives which will effectively help the poor become self- 
sufficient productive members of society, which is after all what ev- 
eryone would like to see. 

Again, I thank the Chairman for holding this hearing oa^an im- 
portant topic, and for the witnesses contributions. 

Chairman Miller. I'd also like to acknowledge. that, the Commit- 
tee has been joined by Congresswoman Boxer, my colleague^from 
California, and also Congressman Charles Hayes from Illinois. 

Charlie. 

Mr. Hayes. First, let me thank you, Mr. Chairman, ibr having 
extended to me an invitation to be here this morning. I'm sorry too 
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that I'm a little late, but I had to reshuffle my schedule in order to 
be here now. 

I do acknowledge the fact that I have a constituent of mine who 
is going to testify here, Doctor William Julius Wilson, from the 
University of Chicago which is located in the heart of my district. 
He has done much in focusing some attention on poverty as it 
exists not only in my district but in the nation. Child care and 
overcoming family poverty is a part of the process. It's certainly 
something that I have a great interest in, because, if you don t 
know it, I represent a district where poverty is really rising as it is 
nationally. 

To call the attention of those of us in Congress to the severity of 
this situation and to begin to take legislative steps to try to correct 
it is, I think, what we ought to be all about. I just want to com- 
mend Doctor Wilson for having taken his time not only to appear 
here, but to focus real attention on this very critical issue that 
faces America, this great country of ours. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Doctor Wilson. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM JULIUS WILSON, LUCY FLOWER DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY AND 
PUBLIC POLICY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, IL 
Professor Wilson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I very much appreciate the kind words of Congressman Charles 

Hayes. 

Thank you for allowing me to present my views to this very im- 
portant committee. I have been asked to discuss som', of the issues 
raised nvmy recent book, The Truly Disadvantaged For the pur- 
ruses of this presentation, I should like to discuss ra/ arguments on 
recent economic trends and the plight of the ghe',to underclass. I 
shall draw upon data recently collected from a research project I 
am directing on poverty and family structure in the inner city 
neighborhoods of Chicago. 

I should emphasize that Chicago is fairly typical of rustbelt cities 
such as New York, Cleveland, Detroit, and Baltimore. The general 
processes that I snail describe, such as the effects of plant shut- 
downs on ghetto neighborhoods and the class transformation of the 
inner city, have characterized social changes in all of these* cities. 

It is well established in the sociological literature that economic 
hardships adversely impact the formation and stability of families. 
Research has demonstrated, for example,. a direct relationship be- 
tween the timing of marriage and economic conditions. The more 
encouraging the latter, the earlier young people tend to marry. 
Inueed, the survey data collected by researchers in my project on 
urban pewerty and family structure in Chicago show that employed 
fathers in Chicago's inner city neighborhoods are two and a half 
times more likely than non-employed fathers to marry the mother 
of their first child. - 

This finding supports the hypothesis that male joblessness is a 
central factor in the trends involving never-married parenthood in 
the ghetto. Indeed, black women generally, but especially young 
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black females residing in large cities are facing a shrinking pool of 
"marriageable," that is, economically stable, men. This problem is 
particularly acute in the poverty areas of the inner city. 

For example, in the inner city neighborhoods of Oakland, Grand 
Boulevard, and Wasliington Park, three areas which compose the 
heart of Chicago's black ghetto, the aggregate ratio of employed 
males over adult females decreased sharply and continuously since 
1950. At that time, 1950, there were roughly seven employed males 
aged 16 and over for every ten adult women in these neighbor- 
hoods, a ratio close to the citywide figure of 73 percent. Thirty 
years later, this proportion had dropped to 56 percent in Chicago, 
but -plummeted to 24 percent in Grand Boulevard, 29 percent in 
Washington Park, and a mere 19 percent in Oakland— 19 employed 
males for every 100 females. 

No other group in urban America has experienced such a rapid 
and near total depletion of marriageable men. The sharp drop in 
the pool of marriageable men is a reflection of an accumulation of 
economic and social dislocations that have fundamentally altered 
the social fabric of inner city communities. 

Today's ghetto neighborhoods are not only very different from 
other urban neighborhoods, they are also quite different from what 
they were 20 or 30 years ago. The evolution -of the class structure 
of the ghetto testifies to an increasing segregation of the most de- 
prived segments' of the black community. This is most clearly seen 
in the skyrocketing rates of labor market exclusion. 

The fate of the black community of North Lawndale on the 
City's West Side vividly exemplifies this cumulative process of 
social and economic dislocation that has swept through Chicago's 
inner , city. After a quarter of a century of uninterrupted deteriora- 
tion, North Lawndale resembles a war zone. Nearly half of its 
housing stock since 1960 has disappeared. What remains of it is, in 
most cases, rundown or dilapidated. 

A recent survey of the data found that only eight percent of its 
buildings were in good to excellent conditions, with ten percent on 
the< verge of collapse and another 40 percent in need of m^jor reha- 
bilitation. The physical deterioration of the neighborhood is 
matched only by its social deterioration. Levels of crime in North 
Lawndale have reached astronomical proportions. In. 1985, its 
murder rate was twice that of the city and six times greater than 
the national average. Police contacts with juveniles were 20 times 
more frequent there than in the white neighborhoods on the North 
side of town. 

While infant mortality has dropped both nationwide and in Chi- 
cago, it has continued to climb in North Lawndale. In 1985, it 
peaked at 28 deaths per 1000 live births, almost three times the na- 
tional figure. According to recent counts, a full 70 percent of all 
babies in this community are born out of wedlock and half of all 
births are currently to mothers 21 or younger, with one in seven to 
girls aged less than 17. 

The proportion of households headed by women doubled in the 
last decade, reaching 61 percent or twice the city average in 1980. 
At the same time, the proportion of those receiving welfare assist- 
ance, including food stamps and no-grant medical assistance, rose 
from one-third to one-half of the entire population. 
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Now these problems, these social problems, are closely related to 
a string of plant and store shutdowns that have gradually turned 
North Lawndale from a lively industrial and commercial hub into 
one of the most destitute ghetto neighborhoods in the city. Chicago 
still had more than 8,000 factories in 1970. By 1982, this figure was 
down to 5,200, a net loss of more than 35 percent. Because North 
Lawndale has, like many inner city neighborhoods across the coun- 
try, depended heavily on smokestack industries for low-skilled jobs 
and steady income, it has shouldered more than its share of the 
costs of this deindustrialization. 

In its good days, the economy of this Westside neighborhood was 
^chored^by two. huge factories, the famous Hawthorne plant of 
Western Electric with over 43,000 jobs, and a Harvester plant em- 
ploying some 14,000 workers. The world headquarters of Sears Roe- 
buck and Company was located in its midst, adding another 10,000 
jobs. 

Lorean Evans, a reddent of North Lawndale and head of a local 
economic development group, recalls how the area was "just a con- 
glomerate of stores then. We had an auto center and banks, a 
York s department store, a Woolworth's. We had all kinds of spe- 
cialty shops. There were, among others, a Zenith and a Sunbeam 
tectory, a Copenhagen snuff plant, an Alden's catalogue store, a 
1M1 Farm food market, and a post office bulk station. 

^KP 8 Ranged quickly. Harvester closed its gates at the end 
ot the 1960s and is now a vacant lot. Zenith, Sunbeam, and Alden 
also shut down their facilities. Sears moved most of its offices to 
the downtown Loop in 1973, leaving behind only its catalogue dis- 
tribution center with a work force of 3,000, until last year when it 
was relocated out of the State of Illinois. The Hawthorne factory 
gradually phased out its operation and finally closed down in 1984 

As the big plants left, so did the smaller stores, the banks, and 
numerous businesses dependent on the wages paid by large employ- 
ers for their sales. To make matters worse, scores of stores were 
forced out of business or pushed out of the neighborhood by insur- 
ance companies in the wake of the 1968 riots that swept through 
Chicago s West Side after the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 

T ng u 0thers were burned or simply abandoned. 

It has been estimated that the community lost 75 percent of its 
business establishments from 1960 to 1970 alone. Presently, North 
Lawndale has one bank and one supermarket, versus 48 state lot- 
tery agents, 50 currency exchanges, and 99 licensed bars and liquor 
stores for a population of over 60,000. During these decades, the 
easing of racial strictures on housing and the gradual improvement 
ot economic opportunities for educated blacks in the corporate and 
public sectors, spurred by the civil rights movement and affirma- 
tive action programs, led many black middle-class and stable work- 
ing-class families to leave the ghetto. 

From 1970 to 1980, the number of poor families in North Lawn- 
dale decreased by one-tenth, but the number of non-poor families 
dropped by more than a third. The number of North Lawndale 
residents employed in manufacturing art? construction, declined by 
two-thirds m 1960 to less than 5,200 workers 20 years later. The 
heavy bleeding of industrial jobs, combined with the accelerating 
exodus of working families produced a quadrupling of the official 
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unemployment rate and an even sharper drop in the employment 
rate: 

In 1980, a large majority of all adults, 62 percent, living in North 
Lawndale, did not hold a job. These job losses resulted in a drop in 
the median family income from 74 percent of the city average in 
1960 to less than half in 1980. Also, by 1980, seven of the 27 census 
tracts that comprise North Lawndale had poverty rates that ex- 
ceeded 50 percent, while the overall poverty rate reached 43 per- 
cent, up from 30 percent only ten years earlier. 

The increased joblessness, poverty, and receipt of welfare is sig- 
nalling not merely a quantitative concentration of poverty, but a 
transformation of the social and economic structure of the inner 
city which,, given the profound economic changes that Fve dis- 
cussed, puts their residents in a much more constraining situation 
than that of the poor of other neighborhoods. In other words, in ex- 
treme poverty areas, the progressive exodus and near total absence 
of working and middle-class families has several far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

First; it removes animportant social buffer ihat_deflectejhejull 
impact of unemployment and thus leaves the ghetto poor more vul- 
nerable to the kind of prolonged and increasing joblessness as a 
result of uneven economic growth and periodic recession that 
plagued inner city communities in the 1970s and early 1980s. 

The absence of stable working families makes it considerably 
more" difficult to sustain basic institutions^ the inner city, for it 
cuts deep into their membership and saps their base of support. 
Banks, stores, professional services, and restaurants lose their best 
and most regular patrons. Churches see their audience dwindle and 
their resources shrink as their most concerned members leave the 
parish. Recreational facilities, block. clubs, community groups and 
other informal organizations also fail to retain their most likely 
users. 

The decline of these organizations in turn weakens the formal 
and informal controls over aberrant behavior and contributes to in- 
creasing levels of crime and street violence, which further fuels the 
decline of the neighborhood. 

Second, concentration of poverty significantly impacts on the 
school and educational processes. More specifically, by lowering the 
class composition of the student body and the volume of cultural 
capital that children bring in from outside the school, it significant- 
ly reduces the chances of academic success. The concentration of 
low achieving students lowers teachers* moral. It also helps to un- 
dermine the connection between education and post-school employ- 
ment, and thus affects aspirations and achievement. 

It is not surprising that in our sur y of employers in the Great- 
er Chicago area, both black and white employers expressed concern 
about the quality of inner city education, and for that reason are 
reluctant to hire inner city high school graduates. 

Third, the class transformation of the inner city drastically cuts 
off employment opportunities. One thing, there are fewer local 
businesses, service establishments and stores around that can offer 
jobs, particularly the kind of part-time jobs that are crucial to so- 
cialize youth into the world of work. Illegal activity, such as drug 
dealing, fencing stolen goods are often the only means by which 
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teenagers from these communities can get the income they and 
their families need. As a result, many of them routinely become in- 
volved with crime rather than with work. 

More.crucially though, inner-city residents become isolated from 
the job networks that permeate other neighborhoods. They lack the 
y nd of informal contacts with employee or workers that are deci- 
sive to, obtaining employment. In of words, with fewer kin, 
fewer friends, fewer acquaintances holuixig jobs or are in a position 
to influence hiring, they are less likely to learn about openings, to 
be recommended for and to retain such jobs as might become avail- 
able. 

For example, our study in Chicago reveals that employers in in- 
dustries on the outskirts of Chicago, or on th& suburban ring, re- 
cruit workers for job vacancies almost exclusively through the in- 
formal network of their current employees. 

Fourth, as the structure of opportunity is distorted by the 
changes in the class transformation of the inner-city, the social per- 
ception of this structure is also altered. When the objective proba- 
bility of achieving a socially rewarding and stable life symbolized 
by the presence of working and middle-class families decreases, 
high aspirations are difficult to entertain. Individuals are more 
likely to attempt to "adjust" to a condition perceived to be un- 
changeable and inevitable. This creates a circular process that 
feeds back onto itself, whereby the adjustment of subjective expec- 
tations and hopes reinforces the objective mechanisms that limit 
prospects for mobility through controlling institutional channels. 
m The effects of the features of the local social structure on the ac- 
tions, aspirations, and expectations of individuals and families can 
hardly be overemphasized. In a neighborhood plagued by massive 
exclusion from the labor market and continual job losses, the 
stable employment opportunities are objectively minimal. Where 
chances of economic self-sufficiency are severely reduced for a size- 
able proportion of the residents, it should not be surprising if many 
found it difficult to maintain a solid commitment to the labor force 
and belief in the economic promises of middle-class America. The 
experience of long and repeated spells of joblessness, or a succes- 
sion of low-paying dead-end jobs that cannot generate sufficient 
income to support a family are hardly conducive to a strong attach- 
ment to the labor force. 

m Thus it is the social context, including the structure of opportuni- 
ties, which explains the behavior, aspirations, and hopes of inner- 
city residents. Far from arising from a self-reproducing culture of 
poverty, their disposition toward the future is an expression of 
their objective future. 

Moreover, the growth of inner-city welfare should be understood 
not as an autonomous force that generates other social problems, 
but as a response to the complex interaction of economic and social 
forces that have distorted the opportunity structure for ghetto resi- 
dents and led to their increasing social isolation. 

Indeed, data from our research project in Chicago show that wel- 
fare mothers who live in the ghetto are far less likely to expect to 
be free of welfare within less than a year, and far more likely to 
anticipate needing assistance for more than five years than welfare 
mothers who reside in the low-poverty areas. Those unable to 
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secure jobs in low-poverty areas have access f o social and economic 
supports to help, them avoid the public aid xules that their ghetto 
counterparts lack. 

The mere fact of living in a ghetto or an extreme poverty area 
would increase one's uneasiness about entering the iob market. 
"We all remember the anxiety in getting our first job, states one 
observer. "For a woman who has been out of the job market for 
years or maybe has never had a job, that anxiety can be greatly 
compounded. And many of these people live in isolated inner-city 
neighborhoods where there aren't many role models to offer skills 
at coping with the job market." 

As one welfare mother in Chicago put it, seeking a job, "I get so 
nervous and scared going out looking for a job, meeting all them 
strange folks, you know. And I never know now to talk to them." 
Such feelings are likely to be far more common in socially isolated 
ghetto neighborhoods than in other areas of the city. 

It is important to recognize this complex interaction of economic 
and social forces to avoid simplistic explanations that the problem 
is due to a lack of work commitment, an argument which is fre- 
quently made by some social scientists who, instead of actually con- 
ducting empirical research themselves, reach such conclusions on 
the basis of selective use of secondary documents. 

My analysis thus leads me to strongly favor the non-welfare ap- 
proach to the problems I have discussed. That is, to move beyond 
programs such as workfare in favor of a comprehensive package of 
policies, anchored in economic measures designed to attack the 
structural roots of the problem rather than treat its more apparent 
symptoms at the level of individuals. 

I believe that a program that combines progressive welfare 
reform with a job creation policy that would guarantee jobs to any 
American citizen unable to find employment in the private sector, 
and universal provision of child and health care, that David Ell- 
wood has talked about, would be far more effective in the long-run 
in lifting people out of poverty and off the welfare rolls. 

But given the seriousness of the problems of poverty concentra- 
tion and social dislocations in the inner-city, I also find it impera- 
tive to effect changes in the current tax laws to free-up the finan- 
cial means necessary to launch comprehensive reforms in the areas 
of education, training, child support assurance, and to expand the 
earned income tax credit. However, I think it is extremely impor- 
tant to recognize that there will be little enthusiasm for such re- 
forms if they were discussed solely as benefiting the truly disadvan- 
taged. 

In the final analysis, the question of reform is a political one. Ac- 
cordingly, if the issues are couched in terms of promoting economic 
security for all Americans, if the essential political message under- 
scores the need for economic and social reform that benefits all 
groups in society, not just poor minorities, a basis for generating a 
broad-based political coalition to achieve such reform would be cre- 
ated. 

Indeed, programs that guarantee jobs, reform public education, 
assure child support, provide chila care and health care, and 
expand the earned income tax credit would draw overwhelming 
support from the American public if they are not narrowly target- 
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ed to the truly disadvantaged. We would therefore be able to im- 
prove the life chances of the ghetto underclass with programs in 
which the more advantaged groups of all races and class back- 
grounds could positively relate. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware that the cost of programs to 
expand social and economic opportunity will be great, but it must 
be weighed against the economic and social costs of a do-nothing 
policy. In short, our nation would be far better off if we were to 
take positive steps to reduce economic deprivation in the ghetto 
and all the problems associated with it. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

[Prepared statement of Professor William Wilson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of William Julius Wilson, Lucy Flower Distinguished 
Service Professor of Sociology and Public Policy, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IL 

RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS AND THE TRULY DISADVANTAGED 

by William Julius Wilson 



Mr. Chairman and members of the Select Committee on 
Children, Youth and Families, my name is William Julius Wilson, I am 
a Professor of Sociology and Public Policy at the University of 
Chicago. I have been asked to discuss some issues raised in my 
recent book, The Truly Disadvantaged . 1 For the purposes of this 
presentation I, should like to diocuss my arguments on recent 
economic trends and the plight of the ghetto underclass. I shall 
draw upon data recently collected from a research project I am 
directing on poverty and family structure in the inner-city 
neighborhoods of Chicago. 2 

Chicago is fairly typical of rustbelt cities such as New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Baltimore and the general processes that I 
shall describe, such as the effects of plant shutdowns on ghetto 
neighborhoods and the class transformation of the inner city, have 
characterized social changes in all of these cities. 

Social Conditions in the Inner City 

Social conditions in the ghettos of Northern metropolises have 
never been enviable, but today they are scaling new heights in 
deprivation and hardship. The situation of Chicago's black inner city 
is emblematic of the social changes that have sown despair and 
exclusion in these communities. As table 1 indicates, an 
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unprecedented tangle of woes is now gripping the black communities 
of the city's South and West sides. These racial enclaves have 
experienced rapid increases in the number and percentages of poor 
families, extensive outmigration of working- arid middle-class 
households, stagnation of income, and record levels of 
unemployment. As of the last census, over two-thirds of all 
families living in these areas were headed by women; about half of 
the population had to rely on public aid, for most adults were out of 
a job and only a tiny fraction of them had completed college. 

The largest single force behind this increasing social and 
economic marginalization of large numbers of inner-city blacks has 
been a set of mutually reinforcing spatial and industrial changes in 
the country's urban n&litical economy that have converged to 
undermine the material foundation of the traditional ghetto. Among 
these structural shifts are the decentralization of industrial plants, 
which started at the time of World War I but accelerated sharply 
after 1950, and the flight of manufacturing jobs abroad, to the 
Sunbelt states, or to the suburbs and exurbs at a time when blacks 
were continuing to migrate en masse to Rustbelt central cities; and 
the general deconcentration of metropolitan economies and the turn 
toward service industries and occupations. 

In 1954, Chicago was still near the height of its industrial 
power. Over 10,000 manufacturing establishments operated within 
the city limits, employing a total of 616,000 workers, including 
nearly half a million production workers. By 1982, the number of 
plants had been cut by half, providing a mere 277,000, in sharp 
contrast with the overall growth of manufacturing employment in 




Table 1. Selected Characteristics of Chicago's Ghetto Neighborhood. 1970-1980 
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the country which added almost 1 million production jobs in the 
quarter-century starting in 1958. This crumbling of the city's 
industrial base was accompanied by substantial cuts in trade 
employment-over 120,000 jobs were lost in retail and wholesale 
from 1963 to 1982. The mild growth of services-which increased 
by 57,000 during the same period, excluding health, financial, and 
sociai services-came nowhere near to compensating for this 
collapse of Chicago's low-skilled employment pool. Because blacks 
have traditionally relied on manufacturing and blue-collar 
employment for economic sustenance, the upshot of these structural 
economic changes for the residents of the inner city has been a 
steep and accelerating rise in labor market exclusion. In the 1950s, 
ghetto blacks had roughly the same rate of employment as the 
average Chicagoan, with some 7 adults in 10 working. While this 
ratio has not changed citywide over the ensuing three decades, 
nowadays most inhabitants of the Black Belt cannot find gainful 
employment and must resort to welfare or to illegal activities in 
order to survive". In 1980, two adults in three did not hold jobs in 
the South- side ghetto neighborhoods of East Garfield Park and 
Washington Park, and three adults in four were not employed in 
Grand Boulevard and Oakland. 

As the metropolitan economy moved away from smokestack 
industries and expanded outside of Chicago, emptying the Black Belt 
of most of its manufacturing jobs and employed residents, the jap 
between the ghetto and the rest of the city, not to mention its 
suburbs, widened dramatically. By 1980, median family income on 
the South and East sides had dropped to around one-third and one- 
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half of the city average, respectively, compared with two-thirds and 
near-parity thirty years earlier. 

It is well established in the sociological literature that 
economic hardships adversely impact the formation and stability of 
families. Research has demonstrated, for example, a direct 
relationship between the timing of marriage and economic 
conditions: the more encouraging the latter, the earlier young people 
tend to marry. Indeed, the survey data collected by researchers in 
our Urban Poverty and Family Structure Project show that employed 
fathers in Chicago's inner-city neighborhoods a'e two and a half 
times more likely than nonemployed fathers to marry the mother of 
their first child. 3 This finding supports the hypothesis that male 
joblessness is a central factor in the trends involving never-married 
parenthood in the ghetto. Indeed, black women generally, but 
especially young black females residing in large-cities, are facing a 
shrinking pool of "marriageable" (that is, economically stable) men. 4 
And this problem is particularly acute in the poverty areas of the 
inner city. For example, in Oakland, Grand Boulevard, and 
Washington Park, three areas which compose the heart of Chicago's 
black ghetto, the aggregate ratio of employed males over adult 
females decreased sharply and continuously since 1950. At that 
time there were roughly 7 employed males for every 10 adult women 
in these neighborhoods, a ratio close to the citywide figure of 73 
percent. Thirty years later, this proportion had dropped to 56 
percent in Chicago, but plummeted to 24 percent in Grand Boulevard, 
29 percent in Washington Park, and a mere 19 percent in Oakland. No 
other group in urban America has experienced such a rapid and near- 
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total depletion of marriageable men. The sharp drop in the 

pool of "marriageable men" is a reflection of a cumulation of 
economic and social dislocations that have fundamentally altered 
the. social fabric of inner-city communities. Todays ghetto 
neighborhoods are not only very different from other urban 
neighborhoods, they are also quite different from what they were 20 
or 30 years ago. The evolution of the class structure of the ghetto 
testifies to an increasing segregation of the most deprived 
segments of the black community. This is most clearly seen in the 
skyrocketing rates of labor market exclusion. 

The fate of the black community of North Lawndale on the 
city's West Side vividly exemplifies this cumulative process of 
social and economic dislocation that has swept through Chicago's 
inner city. 5 After a quarter-century of uninterrupted deterioration, 
North Lawndale resembles a war zone. Nearly half of its housing 
stock since 1960 has disappeared; what remains of it is, in most 
cases, rundown or dilapidated. A recent survey of the area found 
that only 8 percent of its buildings were in good to excellent 
condition, with 10 percent on the verge of collapse and another 40 
percent in need of major rehabilitation. The physical deterioration 
of the neighborhoods is matched only by its social deterioration. 
Levels of crime in North Lawndale have reached astronomical 
proportions: in 1985, its murder rate was twice that of the city and 
six times greater than the national average. Police contacts with 
juveniles were 20 times more frequent than in (he white 
neighborhoods on the North side of town. While infant mortality has 
dropped both nationwide and in Chicago, it has continued to climb in 
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North Lawndale. In 1985, it peaked at 28 deaths per one thousand 
live births, almost three times the national figure. According to 
recent counts, a full 70 percent of all babies in this community are 
born out-of-wedlock. And half of all births are currently to mothers 
21 or younger, with 1 in 7 to girls aged less than 17. The proportion 
qf households headed by women doubled in the last decade, reaching 
61 percent or twice the city average in 1980, At the same time, the 
proportion of those receiving welfare assistance, including food 
stamps and no-grants medical assistance, rose from one third to one 
half of the entire population. 

These problems are closely related to a string of plant and 
store shutdowns that have gradually turned North Lawndale from a 
lively industrial and commercial hub into one of the most destitute 
ghetto neighborhoods of the city. Chicago still had more than 8,000 
factories in 1970; by 1982, this figure was down to 5,200, a net 
loss of more than 35 percent. Because North Lawndale has, like 
many inner-city neighborhoods across the country, depended heavily 
on smokestack industries for low-skilled jobs and steady income, it 
has shouldered more than its share of the costs of this 
deindustrialization. In its good days, the economy of this West Side 
neighborhood was anchored by two huge factories, the famous 
Hawthorne plant of Western Electric with over 43,000 jobs and a 
Harvester plant employing some 14,000 workers; the world 
headquarters of Sears, Roebuck and Company was located in its 
midst, adding another 10,000 jobs. Lorean Evans, a resident of 
North Lawndale and head of a local economic development group, 
recalls how the whole area was "just a conglomerate of stores then. 
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We had an auto center and banks, a York's department store, a 
Woolworth's. We had all kinds of specialty shops/ 6 There were, 
among others, a Zenith and a Sunbeam factory, a Copenhagen snuff 
nlant, an Alden's catalogue store, a Dell Farm food market, and a 
post office bulk station. But things changed quickly: Harvester 
closed its gates at the end of the 1960s and is now a vacant lot. 
Zenith, Sunbeam and Alden also shut down their facilities. Sears 
moved most of its offices to the downtown Loop in 1973, leaving 
behind only its catalogue distribution center, with a workforce of 
3,000, until last year when it was relocated out of the state of 
Illinois. The Hawthorne factory gradually phased out its operations 
and finally closed down in 1984. As the big plants left, so did the 
smaller stores, the banks, and numerous other businesses dependent 
on the wages paid by large employers for their sales. To make 
matters worse, scores of stores were forced out of business or 
pushed out of the neighborhood by insurance companies in the wake 
of the 1968 riots that swept through Chicago's West Side afivir the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Others were burned or 
simply abandoned. It has been estimated that the community lost 75 
percent of its business establishments from 1960 to 1970 alone. 
Presently North Lawndale has one bank and one supermarket versus 
48 state lottery agents, 50 currency exchanges, and 99 licensed bars 
and liquor stores for a population of over 60,000. 

During these decades, the easing of racial strictures on 
housing and the gradual improvement of economic opportunities for 
educated blacks in the corporate and public sectors, spurred by the 
civil rights movement and affirmative action programs, led many 
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black middle-class and stable working-class families to leave the 
ghetto. From 1970 to 1980, the number of poor families in North 
Lawndale decreased by one tenth,, but the number of nonpoor families 
dropped by more than, a third. The heavy bleeding of industrial jobs- 
-the number of North Lawndale residents employed in manufacturing 
and construction declined by two thirds, from 15,200 in 1960 to 
less than 5,200 twenty years later- combined with the 
accelerating exodus of working families to produce a quadrupling of 
the official unemployment rate and an even sharper drop in the 
employment rate. In 1980 a large majority of all adults (62%) living 
in North Lawndale did not hold a job, compared to only 4 in 10 adults 
without employment in 1950 when the neighborhood had the same 
employment ratio as the rest of the city. These job losses resulted 
in a drop in the median family income from 74 percent of the city 
average in 1960 to less than half in 1980. Also, by 1980, 7 of the 
27 census tracts that comprise North Lawndale had poverty rates 
that exceeded 50 percent, while the overall poverty rate reached 43 
percent, up from 30 percent only 10 years earlier. 

The Transformation of the Inner City: Social Consequerces 

The increased joblessness, poverty, and receipt of welfare 
signal not merely a quantitative concentration of poverty, but a 
transforma tion of the social and institutional struchro of the inner 
Ci& which, given the profound economic changes discussed in some 
detail above, puts their residents in a much more constraining 
situation than that of the poor of other neighborhoods. In other 
words, in extreme poverty areas, the progressive exodus and near- 
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total absence of working- and middle-class families has several 
far-reaching consequences. 

First, it removes an important "social buffer" that deflects the 
full impact of unemployment and thus leaves the ghetto poor more 
vulnerable to the kind of prolonged and increasing joblessness, as a 
result of uneven economic growth and periodic recessions, that 
plagued inner-city communities in the 1970s and early 1980s. 7 The 
absence of stable working families makes it considerably more 
difficult to sustain basic institutions in the inner city for it cuts 
deep into their membership and saps their base of support: banks, 
stores, professional services, and restaurants lose their best and 
most regular patrons; rt-jrches see their audience dwindle and their 
resources shrink as their most concerned members leave the parish; 
recreational facilities, block clubs, community groups and other 
informal organizations also fail to retain their most likely users. 
The decline of these organizations, in turn, weakens the formal and 
informal controls over aberrant behavior anc' contribute to 
increasing levels of crime and street violence, which further fuel 
the decline of the neighborhood. 

Second, the concentration of poverty significantly impacts on 
the school and educational processes. More specif ica ! !> , by lowering 
the class composition of the student body and the volume of 
"cultural capital" that children bring in from outside the school, it 
significantly reduces the chances of academic success. The 
concentration of low-achieving students lowers teac.ers' morale. It 
also helps to undermine the connection between education and post- 
school employment and thus affects aspirations and achievement. 
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This makes it difficult for the school to compete with other 
available sources of income and status. 

Third, the class transformation of the inner city drastically 
cuts off employment opportunities. For one thing, there are fewer 
local businesses, service establishments, and stores around that can 
offer jobs, particularly the kind of part-time jobs that are crucial 
to socialize youths into the world of work. Illegal activities such as 
drug dealing or fencing stolen goods are often the only means by 
which teenagers from these communities can get the income they 
and their families need. As a result, many of them routinely become 
involved with crime rather than with work. More crucially, though, 
-inner-city residents become isolated from the job networks that 
permeate other neighborhoods. They lack the kind of informal 
contacts with employers or workers that are decisive to obtaining 
employment. In other words, with fewer kin, friends, or 
acquaintances holding jobs or in a position to influence hiring, they 
are (ess likely to learn about openings, to be recommended for, and 
s to retain such jobs as might become available. 

Fourth, as the structure of opportunity is distorted by u.. 
changes in the class transformation of the inner city, the social 
perception of this structure is also altered. When the objective 
probability of achieving a socially rewarding and stable life, 
symbolized by the presence of working-and middle-class families, 
decreases, high aspirations are difficult to entertain and 
individuals are more likely to attempt to "adjust" to a condition 
perceived to. be unchangable and inevitable. This creates a circular 
process that feeds back onto itself, whereby the adjustment of 
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subjective expectations and hopes reinforces the objective 
mechanisms that limit prospects for mobility through controlling 
institutional channels. 

The effects^of the features of the loca! social structure on the 
actions, aspirations, and expectations of individuals and families 
can hardly be overemphasized. In a neighborhood plagued by massive 
exclusion from the labor market and continual job losses, where 
stable employment opportunities )are objectively minimal, and where 
chances of economic self-sufficiency are severely reduced for a 
sizable proportion of the residents, it should not be surprising if 
many find it difficult to maintain a solid commitment to the labor 
force and belief in the economic promises of middle-class America. 
The experience of long and repeated spells of joblessness, or a 
succession of low-paying dead-end jobs that cannot generate 
sufficient income to support a family are hardly conducive to a 
strong attachment to the labor force. 

Thus it is the social context, including the structure of 
opportunities, which explains the behavior, aspirations, and hopes of 
inner-city residents. Far from arising from a self-reproducing 
culture of poverty, their disposition toward the future is an 
expression of their objective future. Moreover, the growth of inner- 
— city~wel'are~should be understood; not as an autonomous force that 
generates other social problems, but as a response to the complex 
interaction of economic and social forces that have distorted the 
opportunity structure for ghetto residents and led to their 
increasing social isolation. 
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indeed, data from our research project in Chicago show that 
welfare mothers who live in the ghetto are far less likely to expect 
to be free within less than a year and far more likely to anticipate 
needing assistance for more than five years than welfare mothers 
who reside in low-poverty areas. Those unable to secure jobs in 
low-poverty areas have access to social and economic supports to 
help them avoid the public-aid rolls that their ghetto counterparts 
lack. Indeed, the mere fact of living in a ghetto or an extreme 
poverty areas could increase one's uneasiness about entering the job 
market. "We all remember the anxiety in getting our first job," 
Thomas Corbett, of the Institute for Research on Poverty has stated 
elsewhere. "For a women who has been out of the job market for 
years, or maybe has never had a job, that anxiety can be greatly 
compounded. And many of these people live in isolated inner-city 
neighborhoods, where there aren't many role models to offer skills 
at coping with the job market." 8 As one welfare mother seeking a 
job in Chicago put it, "I get so nervous and scared going out looking 
for a job. Meeting all them strange folks, you know. And I never 
know how to talk to em." 9 Such feelings are likely to be far more 
common in socially isolated ghetto neighborhoods than in other 
areas of the city. 

The complex interaction of economic and social forces is not 
considered in the arguments put forth by Lawrence Mead, who 
maintains that because opportunities for work are widely available, 
the problem of inner-city joblessness cannot be blamed on limited 
employment prospects. This conclusion is not based on any actual 
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empirical research conducted by Mead, rather it is based on the 
selective use of secondary documents. 

The important point to be made, however, is that Mead's thesis 
has been seriously undermined in a forthcoming article in the Annals 
Of thg American Academy of Political af 1 d Social sr>iq n r»» that 
carefully analyzes data from the Census Public Use Microdata 
sample files.io This study demonstrates that while employment 
increased in every occupational classification in the suburban rings 
of all selected Northern metropolises, blue-collar, clerical, and 
sales jobs declined sharply between 1970 and 1980 in the central 
cities even though there was substantial growth in the number of 
managerial, professional, and higher-level technical and 
administrative support positions. These occupational shifts have 
contributed to major changes in the educational composition of 
central-city jobhblders-precipitious net declines in slots filled by- 
persons with poor education and rapid increases in slots filled by 
those with at least some college training. 

These changes are particularly problematic for the black urban 
labor force which remains overrepresented among those with less 
than a high school education for whom city employment has sharply 
declined and greatly underrepresented among those, especially 
-college-graduates, for -whonrcity-employment-has rapidly expanaed. 
From 1950 to 1970 there were substantial increases in the number 
of blacks hired in the urban industrial sector who had not graduated 
from high school, but after 1970 the "bottom fell out in urban 
industrial demand for poorly educated labor."" 
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Challenging the thesis put forth by economists that it is race 
rather than space that determines the differential black employment 
rates, data from this study show that not only have blacks with less 
than a high school education in the suburban ring experienced 
considerably lower unemployment than their counterparts in the 
central city, but that these city-suburban differences have actually 
widen since 1969. Finally, this study reveals that compared with 
lesser-educated whites, lesser-educated blacks must endure 
considerably longer commuting time in reaching suburban jobs and 
are highly dependent on private vehicles to reach such jobs. And 
when one considers, that our study in Chicago found that only 18 
percent of the jobless in ghetto neighborhoods have access to a car, 
we can only conclude that not owning an automobile severely 
curtails the chances of ghetto blacks when they compete for 
available jobs that are not located near by or that are not readily 
accessible by public transportation. 

Toward a Meaningful Program of Social and Economic 
Reform 

What implications does this analysis have for public policy? 
In recent years, a liberal-conservative consensus on the question of 

welfare-reforms- has-emerged-around4he~notions4haU(1)^pub!ic. 

assistance should be based on reciprocal responsibilities whereby 
society is obligated to provide assistance to welfare recipients who 
in turn are obligated to society to behave in socially approved ways, 
and (2) able-bodied adult recipients should be required to prepare 
themselves for employment, to search for work, and to accept jobs 
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when they are offered. Both of these themes were emphasized r the 
major welfare reform reports released in 1986 and 1987, and figure 
prominently in the welfare reform legislation currently under 
consideration in Congress. However, because many of those involved 
in the formulation of a new welfare policy have been influenced by 
assumptions about a welfare culture, they have paid much too little 
attention to the broader economic and social structural factors that 
are responsible for the crystallization of a large underclass, 
including those experiencing persistent welfare dependency. Except 
for Governor Cuomo's Task Force Report on Welfare Reform, calls for 
changes in the welfare system seldom consider the problems 
associated with the loss of economic opportunity for the truly 
disadvantaged segments of our population due to fundamental 
changes in the American economy, including periodic recessions. 
These problems, ranging fron family break-up arid marriage delay to 
the deterioration of inner-city neighborhoods are prime sources of 
continued welfare need. 

My analysis thus leads me to strongly favor the nonwelfare 
approach to the problems I have discussed, that is, to move beyond 
programs such as workfare in favor of a comprehensive package of 
policies anchored in economic measures designed to attack the 
structural roots of the problem rather than treat its more apparent 
symptoms ~at~the»level~of individuals; hbelieve-that-a program that 
combines progressive welfare reform with a job creation policy that 
would guarantee job opportunities to any American citizen unable to 
find employment in the private sector, and universal provision of 
child and health care would be far more effective in the long run in 
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lifting people put of poverty and off the welfare rolls. But given the 
seriousness of the problems of poverty concentration and social 
dislocations in the inner city, I also find it imperative to effect 
changes in the current tax laws to free up the financial means 
necessary to launch comprehensive reforms in the areas of 
education f training, child support assurance, and to expand the 
earned income tax credit. 

However, I think it is extremely important to recognize that 
there would be little enthusiasm for such reforms if they are 
discussed as solely benefiting the truly disadvantaged. In the final 
analysis, the question of reform is a political one. Accordingly, if 
the issues are couched in terms of promoting economic security for 
all Americans, if the essential political message underscores the 
need for economic and social reform that benefits ail groups in 
society, not just poor minorities, a basis for generating a broad- 
based political coalition to achieve such reform would be created. 
Indeed programs that guarantee jobs, reform public education, 
assure child support, provide child care and health care, and expand 
the earned income tax credit would draw overwhelming support from 
the American public if they are not narrowly targeted to the truly 
disadvantaged. We would therefore be able to improve the life 
chances of the the ghetto underclass with programs in which the 
_JH9E§> advantaged groups of all races and class backgrounds could 
positively relate. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware that the cost of programs to 
expand social and economic opportunity will be great, but it must be 
weighed against the economic and social costs of a do-nothing 
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policy. In short, our nation would be far better off if we were to 
take positive steps to reduce economic deprivation in the ghetto and 
all the problems associated with it. 
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Chairman Miller. We're going to take a break to go answer this 
roll call and then the committee will come right back and, Doctor 
Mead, well start with you. 

[Whereupon, at 10:24 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10:42 a.m. the same day.] 

Chairman Miller. The select committee will reconvene. 

Doctor Mead, well continue with you. Welcome to the commits 
tee. 

STATEMENT OP LAWRENCE M. MEAD, PH.D., ASSOCIATE PROFES- 
SOR OF POLITICS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NY 

Professor Mead.- Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

l I appreciate ihe chance to testify on this important question 
alongside these distinguished scholars, all of whom I think have 
made important contributions to the debate. 

Til be speaking mainly on the basis of my book, "Beyond Entitle- 
ment," but also subsequent research. My comments are about the 
poverty of families with working age families, especially those that 
are poor long-term. I don't claim that what I say would apply to 
other poor people necessarily. 

By non-work, I mean both unemployment and non-participation 
in the labor force by adults who are needy. I believe that the main 
cause of family poverty today is > non-work, namely the failure of 
parents of poor families to work, including single mothers, single 
fathers, and- intact families. This is the reason, T think, why the 
poor are not participating in the current prosperity. 

There's a direct connection between work effort and poverty. I 
passed out some tables that amplify some figures in my text. The 
poor simply work less than the better off. That is the initial reason 
that they are poor in most cases. Now, for the moment, I say noth- 
ing about causes. 

For all individuals 15 and over, two-thirds are working at least 
part-time, while among the poor the figure is only 42 percent. 
Among the black poor, it's only 34 percent and 66 percent are not 
working at all. That virtually reverses the proportions for the pop- 
ulation as a whole. That is the initial cause of most family poverty 
today. 

Notice also the big differences in terms of the share that are 
working full-year. Its the lack of regular work, every day, every 
week, that makes the difference. Whether it's part-time or full-time 
makes less difference. 

Work levels are lowest among the adults who are the worse off 
and whom we worry the most about. Among welfare mothers, at a 
given time, only five percent are working. Among single men, 
there's a lot of evidence, direct and indirect, that work levels have 
dropped. Bill Wilson has just referred to that. We would expect the 
poor to work more than the better off, because they need the 
money, but actually they work less. That is the fundamental mys- 
tery. 

There is also a direct connection between work levels and pover- 
ty. The other table shows that 24 percent of families are poor if the 
head does not work, only seven percent if the head works at any 
time in the year, only three percent if he or she works full-time, 
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full-year.. That same very sharp grading is .evident for minority 
families and female headed families, even though in those cases 
the poverty levels are higher at each work level. So, we have this 
dramatic, inverse connection between work , levels and poverty 
levels. Poverty also falls sharply as the number of workers in the 
family increases. 

.Non-work is also getting worse. According to Census figures in 
1959, 68 percent of the heads of i>oor families were, working, 32 per- 
cent of tnem were working full-time, full-year, and, only 31 percent 
were not working at all. 

In 1984, only 49 percent of them were working, only 17 percent 
full-time, full-year, and 51 percent were not working at all. There's 
a shift away from employment. And I might add, this is true even 
though the mix. of the poor is changing in the direction of working 
age people. In 1959, the minority of the poor were working aged. 
Today, 49, or 50 percent are working aged. The elderly have de- 
clined. Children have declined.' Working aged adults have in- 
creased, and yet working levels have dropped. 

I also think non-work is a more important cause of poverty than 
family break-up. Most poor single-parent, families were poor before 
the father left as, well as after, so that the loss of the father's 
income conceals a more fundamental lack of earnings, even before 
the break-up. 

Also, family break-up does not cause poverty if the mother 
works. About half of all single mothers with children are working, 
three-quarters of them full-time, and that's the reason that half of 
them escape poverty. Those that are poor are predominately those 
that are not working, and therefore they go on welfare. It s quite 
true, as David Eilwood said, that most married mothers do not 
work full-time, but the appropriate question to ask is, what are the 
other single mothers doing? Most of them are working, and that's 
why they re avoiding jwvertjr. 

So, family poverty is initially an employment problem. Unem- 
ployment among black men is certainly critical. The question to 
ask is, though, why are they unemployed? We should not assume 
today that unemployment is attributable to a depression-like lack 
of opportunity. 

A number of barriers to work are cited. I believe the evidence for 
them is unconvincing. In particular, it's claimed that low wages 
discourage the poor from working, that there are many working 
poor people. That is certainly true, but I would point out that there 
are many more non-working poor, even if working is defined to 
mean work at any time during the year. My table shows that. 

It's also claimed the minimum wage doesn't support a family. 
That is certainly true. I advocate raising the minimum wage. Nev- 
ertheless, most minimum wage workers are not poor. Mostof them 
are part-time. Most of them are not heads of households. Most of 
them are living in families with other workers, so they're not poor. 

Overwhelmingly, the cause of poverty today is low working 
hours, not low wages. In order to show that lack of opportunity is 
the reason, you have to show that jobs are not available at all at 
any wage. There were some reasons to argue this in the '70s, I 
think, when the economy went through serious problems. There 
were recessions and the baby boom was joining the labor force. 
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That argument is much less plausible today. Unemployment is 
below six percent. Low-skilled labor, it seems to me, is in demand. 
1 here are four million illegal aliens in the country working at jobs 
torwhich apparently citizens are unavailable. 

There is a lot of research) by economists to suggest that unem- 
ployment today is frequently voluntary in the strict sense that 
people have jobs they could take, but they are looking for bettei 
♦jobs. In interviews, most poor people say that lack of jobs is not the 
main reason they re not working. It's usually something else. It's 
family responsibilities. It's going to school. It's disability. It's retire- 
ment; It s a number of things, but usually not a literal lack of jobs. 

Now,^ the most persuasive version of the view that jobs are 
absent -is the mismatch theory that Bill Wilson has spoken.of, and I 
think has done as well as anyone to document. The argument says 
that, the departure of the factories from the inner-city deprives 
poor people of job opportunities, also that the new jobs in the econ- 
omy demand more education than poor people have. It sounds verv 
plausible. * 

But to date we haven't had a demonstration that the people who 
are disadvantaged by those conditions are the same people that are 
now unemployed in the inner-city. The* evidence we have is that 
most workers who are deindustrialized, that is who lose factory 
jobs, take other jobs fairly quickly. It's hard to say that they are 
the same people who lack jobs for long periods in the inner-city. 

Also, concrete studies of the situation in Chicago and Los Ange- 
les nave not shown "that commuting problems are the reason why 
minorities have higher unemployment rates. 

I also think that some of the rising educational demands are an 
attempt by employers to compensate for falling standards in the 
schools, not that they actually demand higher skills than they used 
to. 

As for more social barriers, the question is whether welfare 
mothers can work. I think most of them can, at least part-time. I 
agree with David that a part-time standard is an appropriate one 
for them. I also see little evidence that lack of child care is a seri- 
ous barrier for employment purposes. It may be for other purposes, 
such as early childhood education for children, but most mothers 
arrange child care informally, and that appears to be adequate at 
least for employment purposes. 

The same with racial discrimination. We don't have a lot of sys- 
tematic information here, but there is little reason to think that 
the situation is worse than it was 20 or 30 years ago. It's probably 
better. Yet, it's during those 20 or 30 years that this very serious 
situation has developed in the inner-city. 

My general feeling about the barriers to employment is thpt they 
explain inequality rather than non-work. That is, they e^pJSuii why 
people who are working may be worse ofT today than before, be- 
cause they lack the skills that the economy awards most heavily, 
because wages have fallen in real terms for many people. Those are 
serious problems, but they explain inequality rather than poverty. 
That is, they explain low wages rather than lack of work. It seems 
to me a lot of iobs are available. They are mostly unattractive, but 
jobs are available, and those jobs are sufficient to stay out of pover- 
ty and welfare. 
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So, the adverse trends of the economy explain poor opportunity 
in the sense of worse prospects for workers, but they do not explain 
failure to work at all in some job; That's an important distinction 
for understanding what's going on. Therefore, I think the trends 
should b!e seen as disadvantageous for working poor people and for 
people who are working steadily, but I don't think they can explain 
jvhy-people failito work at all in such levels among the poor. 

ITeel some part of the problem; andnt's-really-the-mystery^is 
that the response to opportunity on the part of today's poor does 
appear to be more passive than seen among previous groups of 
poor. That's the central mystery. We have to explain where that 
hesitation comes from. I think it has a number of causes, some of 
which have to do with the history of these groups, and "others have 
to do with the structure of policy, particularly the lack of serious 
work requirements m welfare., 

Now, as to policy, I would support some of the work-oriented 
strategies that David Ellwood has mentioned, particularly a higher 
minimum wage, higher E.LT.C.,-perhaps other benefits for workers. 
It's a good idea to make work pay. But I would not think that that 
is sufficient, because work already pays. Work is already a power- 
ful antidote to poverty, arid there s not much we need to do to im- 
prove that. We can do something to improve it, but we should not 
imagine that that is our main problem. 

As far as income strategies, I also support the emphasis that 
.David has given to child support. It is very salutary, and we should 
do everything we csn to enforce it. But I am concerned that some 
versions of child support, particularly that involving an assured 
benefit, would effectively relabel welfare as something else. We 
would not, in fact, escape the dilemmas of welfare by providing 
people unconditional assistance under some other name, such as 
child support. 

The cluld support proposals typically involve no work require- 
ment at all. The mother, if she wants, can live on the assured bene- 
fit forever without having to do an thing else. I don't believe that 
that would satisfy public concerns about long-term dependency. 

The other concern. I have is that the ideal of social contract, 
which underlies much of current welfare thinking, implies that the 
benefit and the obligation associated -with support should impinge 
in the same person. And the trouble with child support is that all 
the burden goes on the father. We want him to want to work, and 
child support will make work seem J.e3S advantageous to him. The 
benefit goes entirely to the mother. So, although I would certainly 
obligate the father, I think the mother does have an obligation too. 
I would certainly agree, that she„mightnot„have, to work fullrtime, 
but she should certainly have to work part-time. Now, only five 
percent of welfare mothers now are working even part-time. Mean- 
while, as I mentioned, half of single mothers in general are work- 
ing at least part-time, three-quarters full-time. So, it's appropriate 
\o ask a much higher level of work effort from the mothers, even if 
it is only half-time. 

The other concern I have is that we do something about work ob- 
ligations in welfare. Fm known as an advocate of workfare, but I 
want to emphasize that the version of workfare that I support is a 
fairly .generous one, in which there would be training available, 
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education available, opportunities available. The obligatory aspect 
of workfare should overwhelmingly be the obligation to participate, 
to have to join the program, to get out of the house, to go some- 
where in the morning. That is the critical change for today's non- 
working poor. It matters much less, what ;hey do. I myself don't 
think it's critical that everybody have to work immediately in some 
job, but it is absolutely critical that they have to do something con- 
structive to better themselves. 

In my^ own- studies of workfare" programs,- Jfcve ^controlled as well, 
as possible for the economic conditions that Bill has spoken of. And 1 
I don't find that they dictate the success of workfare programs 
critically. They certainly have an influence and a negative influ- 
ence, as he says, but more important than those conditions is the 
level of obligation in the program, and especially the level of par- 
ticipation expected. The snare of the clients who have to partici- 
pate actively, that is the thing more than anything else that causes 
workfare to succeed or fail. 

If you obligate a high share of the employable clients to do some- 
thing to help themselves, then you begin to overcome that passivity 
and thereby get them to contribute to overcoming poverty. It's en- 
gaging their energies. That's the thing that we most have to do, 
and in order to do that we have to have a participation require- 
ment 

I think workfare should be understood as a form of compulsory 
education, akin to public education in schools. We should see this 
as a further stage of education, a preparation to participate in 
American life on the part of people who nave difficulties, who have 
not found a way to do that up to how. Just as we have to require 
children to go to school in order to have opportunities really avail- 
able to them, so we have to require welfare recipients to do some- 
thing to help themselves in order that they nave opportunity. 
There is a connection between the benefit and the obligation. We 
can't really have one without; the other. 

So, I think that workfare is the best single reform that we can 
undertake. I don't minimize the need for child support, the need 
for measures to make work pay, but the central thing that we have 
to overcome is the passiviiy of the poor in seizing the opportunities 
that already exist. 1 don't contend those are great opportunities. I 
don't contend that the jobs are good ones. I don't contend that 
there hasn't been a decline in the quality of jobs for unskilled 
people. All of that is true. But, again, that is something that cre- 
ates inequality among workers. I don't believe that it literally ex- 
plains poverty as long as jobs at some wage are available. And they 
seem to be. 

It seems to me that, at the margin anyway, most poor people 
today can find some legal job, and it r s for some reason their failure 
to move into those positions that is the centraLmystery.- If we can 
do something to deal with that, then Hhink we will have done the 
best we can to deal with poverty today. 

; Now, why dpn't we enforce work? I understand that the welfare 
bill is tied up in conference. Disagreement over the work obligation 
in the bill is the issue. It may never get out of conference. I myself 
think that the provision requiring that the unemployed fathers 
work is less critical than the provision that says that the participa- 
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tion rate in workfare programs should increase from the current 15 
percent to 22 percent I would raise it further. I would raise it to 50 
percent over several years. That would get us to the point where 
we could say that the norm oh welfare was doing something to help 
yourself rather than -doing nothing. That should be our objective, 
and Jo get that I would be prepared to leave out the unemployed 
parent provisions. 

But it's possible that nothing will happen. Even if the bill is 
passed it involves a very minor reform from what we have now. 
The fact is, there is great resistance in Congress to having a serious 
work policy in welfare. I think the origin of that is the attitude of 
entitlement that we still have among politicians especially, the 
notion that there is some level of benefit that people should get as 
a matter of right simply by being needy, even if they are employ- 
able, without doing anything to help themselves. That's what we 
nave to overcome. 

We have to go over seriously to a contractual notion where the 
poor, at least those who are e aployable and who are drawing 
public funds, do something to help themselves in return for sup- 
port. If we move that way, we will in fact do what the public 
wants, and we will do as well the best thing we can do to overcome 
poverty. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Professor Lawrence Mead follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Lawrence M. Mead, Associate Professor, Department 
of Politics, New York University, New York, NY 

ABSTRACT 

Moat poverty among fondles today is due to nonwork, or the fact that poor 
adults seldom work aormel hours. Nonwork is most visible on welfare but affects 
many other poor people as well Fork levels dropped among the poor just when 
they were rising among other Americans. 

It is difficult to attribute nonwork to low wages, lack of jobs, or other social 
barriers. Such impediments may explain inequality among workers, but seldom 
nonwork and thus seldom poverty or dependency. The real issues are not so much 
whether work exists as whether the jobr art -good - enough and whether the poor 
are competent enough to bear the demands of work. The mystery is why the poor do 
so little to help themselves. 

Current welfare reform proposals may only increase aid to the needy but do 
nothing to overcome this passivity. Child support may in practice become another 
form of welfare. Social services and training do little to overcome poverty unless 
work effort rises. Workfare. or work requirements attached to assistance, has 
shown the potential to raise work levels. But workfare must seriously obligate the 
bulk of employable recipients and not become another voluntary training program 
in disguise. 
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Thn currant discussions of velfare ref orm in Washington here proroked t fresh study of the 
causes and cam ef porerty in America. Tht Uterpretation I giro here is Used on my boot 
BgMiatMtjMpl 11 ~ irrr rmnt rtitirr h on "barriers* to employment tad ▼orkfare 
programs.! 

I* ▼hot follows. I concentrate on tan porerty of families, that is of ▼orkin e -ag ed parents 
end their children. 1 realise thaisunr oiderrf end atsabled people remain poor, but their porertr 
is not ss s qr m orio sjs or controversial Preessianatry , the porerty thai politicians and exports 
argtmsa^mts^effesssia-hea^ The firetgroup dominates 

welfare tha — i«» wtrtj fathers ef welfare r«»ijs— 

I alee ceacnoure* meetly oaUiis-UrmrMh^tWeeieodicpoTtrtT. A greet many 
Aamricans are peer briefly; eia ecm l r y daring eWtnrns in the bosintsi cycle, but they ere not 
distinct from tha popaiatlon in general Long-term porerty is much more problematic, as it 
persists in good times sad bad. It also ra is es issues of integration that stretch beyond merely 
ecoaomic aeed. llany of the loaf -term poor would be included among the highly dysfunctional 
poor whom to call the underdose. 

WOoTlOBt AID povott 

I thiak the main cause of family poTerty today is nonnrk by the parents. ByaoaworkI 
mean both unemploymcat and nonparticipation in the labor force by adults who ere needy. A 
surprising proportion of today's poor adults are jobless, due either to unemployment or failure to 
look for work, oran though their families are poor or on welfare. For the moment. I say nothing 
about causes. The problem has recenred most attention in connection vita welfare, but it extends 
more r iaety. It is the main reason. I beliere. why the porerty rau is Kill close to U percent, end 
why it has fallen little in the last 20 years. 

Itis hardly surprisiag that economic well-being should rary with employment, butfew 
people realize how in me diate the connection is. Policy analysts tend to treat poTerty as a status 
inflicted on people by nameless social forces. But most often it results rery directly from a lack of 
earnings, la 1984. the poverty rate ▼as 2< percent among families without workiag heads, but 
only 7 percent for those whose heads worked at any time during tae year, and only 32 percent for 
those with heads working full-time and full-year. The reductions are just as sharp among black 
and Hispanic families, though their porerty rates at each work lerel are higher.* 

i*s*>. Imom^ M: Fm fr ~ 
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Honwerk is al» getting worse. For whalerer reasons, the adult poor here be«a working less 
and lees, both en and off welfare. Siny-eight percent of the heads of poor femiliee worked in 1959. 
32 percent of torn nrMM-tiM and fuii-year.aad only 31 percentdidnoiworkatell. By 
1914. to warUng store had I ilta to 49 percent vita only 17 percent workin g fuU-iime/full- 
ytar.and51percestfnetworkiMet^ 

tmaioyehk/ The dich6 Uut they con mot meetly of the young end the old is outdated. In 196*. only 
39 ptrcent of the pnerfeU within the a^ 

of them did* Tie change case en Socml Security took meet elderly people out of porerty and the 
average an* efYemiliesftll. 

EftAif*ee*ri**empiey^^ Danagerand 
r^^K^ik xfct err tv^ ' h » imM err? r^*— * ™« h children im^r6.fiadtnat47 oercentof 
poor households were heeded by employable adults in 19*4. up from 37 percent in 1967. Butorer 
ine seme period, the snare of theee heads who wind full-year or nearly so fell fro* 34 to 32 
percent' 

Among to kwg-Urm peer. «o^of tlu •makyahk butaooworking tAilis tre ^lrsr* 
awtheftoreingtoaMn. Heithergro* 

Femiliee villi Dependent Childrttt ( AFBC) wk at a giren time, era n pert-time, though saore work 
stsosm time during the year. This ierel has changed little Intro oecades> Low-income single 
mothers, ssoetofwtfcnart^ 

though the reel Yelne of Tellers benefits vae declining. Between 1970 snd 1966. the shsxs of their 
income coming from Telfare rose from 43 to 63 percent while the share coming f rom earnings 
feU from 36 to 22 percent At the same time, the proportion of these families that had any lull- 
time/fuU-year workers dropped from 3 to only 1 percent 7 

Eighty-three percent of both white and black men were workin g or seeking work in 1960 . 
By 1963. the white figure had fallen to 77 percent the black figure to 71 percent or twice as 
much* The drop has been sliarpestsmong unmarried men. esperially youth. ^ of all 
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iftiwiM-dtyportrtytrtu. Thtrt. largt parts of tht labor force have withdrawn from legal 
employment it favor of crime, tht unit* ground economy, living ofTwelfare or other 
programs. 



At an i ■ mtditte ceueo of fmitf, network k am important then family breakup. It is 
^^^•^^oriiottformt^ 
ea poor, whim ttwtUttbmck. MoUwtmdchimVtam^ 

skinforthtrnttlmiet^ n«rtJ»f^littJichiyjupport Butthisin itself 

etlttm p raripmiJea ptvtrty. Mot poor couplet nn pttr mt before they split The share of 
poorfo m t m heomidrimHkiwhoarsamtfcieorb^ w* 
Uienn«iaritremong blacks* ThUiui^tsts that lack of mnbvbxh*mt*ta**m*nui 
problem. 

Conversely, work tnbrt is the main reason why nearly half of untie moths rs avoid porerty 
otepiloleeingUrirhueben*. Indeed. indeptue^nt incoma by the wife stems to bt one of (At 
causes of breakup in the first place." Among single mothers, there is tbe same strong, inverse 
relationship between work effort and poTerty found among families in general. Fifty-six percent 
of femelt-heeetd fiailies art poor if Uit moUur does not vork. only 22 percent if she does, and 
ItmUunSpereent if she works fu^^ Again. Uitgradknt is just u sharp for 

minority mothers, fork for single mothers is tmdoubtedly difficult* but it has become usual 
A^e*oeJy3perceniofweifexes^ 
nearly three-quarters are working lull-time. 12 

HottworkcretittnseriMitpoUac^ It 
infringes the work ethic, and it placet tht poor out of step with America. Work levels ftU among 
them just Then other Americans chose to rork more them ever. The rise in the proportion of 
▼omen sorting or seeking work has been meteoric, from 5S larcent in 1960 to 33 percent in 1985. 
That change drore the overall labor force participation rate up in the same period from 39 to 63 
ptrctnt«thtlUg^lmimrrtco Tht crotaing of theet trends fatally weakens the 
claims today's poor might make for increased assistance, for Americans prefer to help the 
working-aged only if they art helping thtmserres. 

Thut. tht poverty problem is in essence an employment problem. If poor adults worked 
normal hours, poverty wild be radically low. And the remaining poor, because they were 
working, would merit much more government help than they get now. 
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But e*r *> so f re* poo r adults wk steodiry, ma vh ea ther and th eir families clearly a eed 

toa^thta&swtntttsocitil)Mtim." Botoaoiuuji^a.x»iieofihe«slioTmuchpwrto 
exoiaia noavork 

H i * wmh », it is asid that the -hardtimoa- the cauatry rat through during At 1970s - 
^MrfflMwittasalafe la that era, the economy faced 

the energy icri^ 
gro^#fjfe^«if^/TUa>cliD^ 

the pay. benefits, and eecurity of my jot*, and an iacroaeiag proportioa of nrr jobs Tare part* 
time. As a result* real rage* felt iaequeiity rose. aiU both rica and poor ^ n uaU>er at th e 
expense of the saddle das*** There is rtspute vrheth^ Tere as creates delated.* 5 

but less us take then as given. 

A reiated argumeat is that vort caaaot be a sure cure for poverty as ion g as *e hare 
"verkiag poor" There are over 2 Million ▼erkere vho vert full-time, full-year and are still poor. 
U sUUioa of these heads of laa^ 

aJsprdportmaaterys^ l98l . u is easy to 

sho* that someone Torking tt this level erea fulMime/fuU-year. cannot earn enough to keep 
erea a family of three out of poverty." 

The problem v/iih these contentions is that lev vages seldom actually produce poverty. 
While economic conditions may hare made many wkers Torse off. most are still above poverty. 
Even Then they earn less than the minimum vage. only a third of wkers are poor, less than 
half even Then they live in female-heeded families.*? The reason ^mostly that the families have 
otnerwkm. Another estismiomt^ 
poor." &UtaeraJ.eniyarilUitoathirdofth^ 

either unemployment, involuntary part-time rork. or eexnini>~sucanai> to poverty.* 9 
Wmea«Utie05.1eie^ 
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Predominantly, low wages cause iatqmiitrumag wutors. but not poverty. Itisdifncuttto 
remain poor if out works normal hours, at any legal wage. Ena at the minimum wage, most of 
the poor workers ere pert-time; only 120.000 of tbam werkluli-time. full-year .2° Stthor. poverty 
Is Ait overwhelming to iowwetiagkmsn It is the reeult of being out of the labor force tad. to 
e lesser extent, unemployed. The forking poof are siuch outnumbered by the nonworking. Out 
of 21 million poor tfed 13 and over in 1986. only 9 million worked ersn pert time, and over 12 
million did not werk at all** 

Enough poor people work ab that poverty stiU reectt to economic conditions. it can be shown 
thatpoverty meres up anddown in response to auTtmeaU in median eernings and the 
utumptoymeatrate.tt But to implications*^ 

until the economy lets them. The morement is much greater for the two-parent "working poor" 
than for eingle-perent familiee. which typically work lees. The working poor are like the icing 
onecake. Belov them lies amass or nonworkers who seldom seek employment whatever the state 
of the economy. 

if economic conditions really explained nonwork. -hard times'* should here produced mot* 
emj^yment among the poor rathsr than less. The rest of the public responded to falling wages by 
working more to maintain th ei r incomes. Only the poor responded by working lest. Thai 
difference is what dirides them from the rest of America today 

To find an economic explanation for nonwork. then, one must argue that jobs are simply 
unavailable to the poor, at any wage. This. too. is dubitable. itis true that the recessionsof the 
1970s and early 1960s raised unemployment. *s did the crush of the baby boom generation seeking 
its firet jot*, but throughout the met three decades, job creation in the American economy has 
been prodigious. With the Reagan recorery and the i»ssiag of the b«by boom, the labor market 
has tightened, reducing unemployment currently to less than 6 percent. 

There are no regular figures on numbers of jobs available as there are on the unemployed, 
so we cannot say whether there are -enough- jobs for ail who seek them. One study suggests that 
there were four or more jot seekers for every opening in the 1970s, but that the ratio may now be 
lees than two.* The proliferation of 'help wanted" signs throughout urban America su ggests that 
jobs commonly are available, at least to those seeking them at a given moment. So does the 
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presence in the country of some 4 million illegal aliens.*? Velfe. employment programs ft port 
that jobs appear insufficient mainly rural areas, not in tat urban trots wht re no nwor k is most 
controversial 

Othof research hat thorn that Impression imo gss of joule wnen arc ouufalod. The search for 
work is commonly a good deal less desperate thsn politicians suggest Most people who lose a job 
expect a hightr. not a lower, wage before they Till return to York, 27 And whiit the long-term 
jobless account for Meet of maaaurtd unemployment moot unemployed people are out of work only 
for a brief time** There is also much turnover among the groups with the highest joblessness 
( women, minorities, youth). with many people marring in and out of work and the labor force on 
short notice. 2 * This suggests that lev earnings tre due more to trtttic employment than a 1930s* 
style lack of jobs. 

A more limited argument is that jobe may exist in the economy at large, but the poor lack 
access to them. There is a 'mismatch' between their skills and location and the requirements of 
positions. The manufacturing and laboring jobe they used to hold havejargery disappeared due to 
deindustriaiiation. Most new jobs today are in the suburbs; netthe inner-city. They require 
sttbetantiai education, due to computing and 'high-tech.' while meet poor people hare high school 
education at best Thiu, the ghetto poor cannot work and remain needy, even though all around 
them people are prosperous.** 

This theory currently deserres a Scotch verdict-not proven. 51 The argument is based on 
aggregate trends in the economy. Its proponents hare not shown a connection at the level of 
individuals between workers displaced by the trends and the nonworking poor of the inner city. 
Researchers who hare sought such a connection hare hot found it It looks tike the ghetto poor 
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▼ork lest than other people even Yhen they live Justus close to jobs.3* It also appears thai the 
skills requirements of current jobs have been exaggerated. Most of them demand literacy and 
punctuality, but not higher education .33 

Finally, the poor themselves say that jobs are usually available. Of the nonYorking poor, 
only 10 percent five inability to find York as the reason; and of poor Yorkin g part-year, only 43 
percent do ao.34 j fi * careful study of inner-city black youth, a group Yith measured 
unemployment above 40 percent. 71 percent said thai it via at least fairly easy to get a job at the 
minimum Yage.3' 

The search for barriers of a more social nature is also unrewarding. It iz commonly said that 
Yelfare mothers who are ▼hit* and have more education and York experience, and fever 
children, are mora likely to York than those Yho are more disadvantaged. While this is true, the 
connections are weaker than often supposed. The demographics of the poor seem to determine 
success mora than York effort That is. the bettter- prepared are more likely to get a good job and. 
thus, to York their ray ofT ▼elfare or succeed in competitive senses. But they are only a little 
more likely to York at som* job .3* Again, barriers explain inequality rather than nonvork. 

Specifically, child care responsibilities are not the obstacle to York that many imagine. 
Female family heads Yith children York at the same rate-close to 50 percent-as other Yomen. If 
ys exclude female heads on Yelfare. Yhose employment rate is very iov. the figure rises to about 
S3 percent*? NonYork on Yelfare caanot be explained by large families, as only a quarter of 
welfare mothers have three or more children 3' 

Nor does a lack of center-based child care seem to be the reason. Only 9 percent of vorkin g 
mothers, and less than a quarter of those vith children under 3, rely on organized facilities for 
their child care. More informal arrar gements Yith friends and relatives are more common, as 
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well as much cheeper.3' Only 17 p*rcentof programs seeking to place welfare mothers in jobs 
report that lack of child cars is a serious problem. 40 

It is sJso unlikely thai racial discristinaUon dictates poverty. There is little systematic 
cridence oa bias in the labor market But it is clear that blacks- provided they work-show the 
same mobility as whites, Black earning a typically less, but they increase similarly over 
Urns. 41 My sansa is that bias does not usually dsay all employable to blacks, and thus cannot 
explain mast black poverty and dependency. Rather, it limits prospects among workin f blacks. 
Yet again, barriers explain inequality rather than nonwork. 

" THE SEAL ISSUES 

The evidence for barriers is week, but then 1 do not believe that most of those who cite them 
really believe that they eiplain nonwork in any literal sense. Rather, they are contesting two 
other issues about which we hesistate to be candid 42 

One is job quality. Most of those who say there are no jobs for the poor really mean that there 
are no "food." "real." or "meaningful" job*, by which they mean jobs that offer middle-class 
salaries uad career prospects. Such jobs are unquestionably scarce, even as less pleasant snd 
remunerative positions are plentiful, 

The desire to elevate the poor is understandable, but it gtts in the way of solving the work 
problem. Most jobs the poor can really do. since they are low-skilled, are necessarily routine, and 
for that reason poorly-paid. If we insist that they take only "better" pos&ons, few will get them, 
and thus few will work.. If we try to create "better" jobs in'.govemment. they will turn into 
another form of welfare, and few recipients will move on to the private sector, as the CETA 
experience proved 4 $ More poor people could get good jobs than they do. but only if they first 
accumulate a work history in less demanding positions. 

Much or the argument shout "barriers" is really an argument about equality, about what 
kind of job should be oflered to workers in this society. 1 do not deny that job quality could be 
improved, for example by legislating universal health coverage and a higher minimum wage. But 
these benefits would have to be offered to all workers, not just the poor or those on welfare. To 
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create "better" jobs only for the Utter would be unfeir to the amy workers vho do -dirty" jobs 
ererydty. 

More important, special benefits vould deny vork its integrtting force. Only if the poor "cut 
it* in the mjm jobe oe other people can they eetiefy the rrork ethic tad be ecceptod ts equtls by 
othert. Thooo rrho vould make orr claims for equtiity must firet participate in society tad eeeume 
its burdens, vhich include working* 

The eecond issue is nor much is to be expected of the poor in the que* for vork. Ho* 
capable do they hereto be to doeerre employment, nor strenuously must they look for it, and who 
ie reepoaeible ultimately for tchiering employment? liberate tend to ety eayoa " jovanteajob 
should here one. the Jobless look for work seriously, tad gorernment is responsible if they fell 
CbaeeryaUree dtmead mere ability, suspect that much job search is dilatory, aad boilers that the 
onus for gettiag work rests finally oa the individual 

Our Tim oa these issues tsad todictsle our Tievsofberriert. Ifvesetahigh 
jobs, but e kw one for jcbooekere. v* a/ill find the choilecgee of vork orerrhelming. and ve will 
eipect f oremseent to aester them before the poor can work. Much libersi aaalysie of porerty 
siapiy conrerts into social science the belief thf aoor U.emootres hold that they are trapped by 
social forces. If ve expect lees of job*, but store of the worker, wo will regard many of the 
"barriere- ee tmoag the constituents of work, not impedimente to it, eud we will expect the poor to 
overcome these. Ooe stance rrili ehrtye dtny that opportunity exists for the poor, while the other 
?M affirm that it doss. 

To orercome poTerty. we stustsxp^sojaevhttsMre cosipeteace from the dependent poor 
than we here. Some part of their dilemma is attributable to the-culturaof poTerty." I do not 
aeon thai they here eberreat Taiuee. Studiee enow thai moot want to work<5 Some, especially 
men. reject teking the menial jobe the economy offers them. But a greater aumber. especielly 
▼omen, simply feel unable to Tork. Theysieonrwhelmedby the logistics of employment They 
feel someone else must find them a job. arrange child care. etc. before they can actually, take a 
iob.BuVeUcasWpeopi^ 
of its seeding. 

Vo ^ for ^y^ ri ^«H«»to been mfinUut butnotaa obtigtka. His something 
theywouidZtfyto " 'a principle, but not something they feel they Jesvtodotttaycost Thus, 
they seldom respond to whet sppaers. to others, as chances to 'gst ahead/ The key is a lack of felt 
power over eren it. what the peychologiote ceil inefricacy. The poor do aot feel responsible for 
outcomes because they do not feel they can control them. 

"^,tas*IsJttetats*«***i«-U. 
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The critical issue laaaUpore rty research is where thu pejtiTity com** from. Thi mystery is 
onlr deepeaed by the lack of clMrcut obstacles to work for nest poor adults today. Th • ctntrtl 
policy iiM U how to orercoaee peeemty. tad thus go fiirtto thi eaorgy to work. Only thoa will 
poverty fall 

BUCK 

There an, ia essence, three antiporerty strategies: iacoeu trtatfsrs. social strricec. tad 
werkfere. 1 fanr tho toot because it hi aaowa tho gret t oo t capacity to rtioo work levels, Italoo 
conf roatt Moot ejuarety the probleses of pejoirity tad aoaroeaeaeibility that lie behind aeawork. 

I do aot believe tho iaco see strata gies art iaaoreatty irrexioael Research girts oaly lisuted 
supeort to tho Murray tho*. that rising walfart ia tho lttOt tad 1170t expleias rising aonwort 
ftaily breakup, tad othsr pathoJogiet of tho ghetto.** But ssoot would nor tarn, aoithor dots 
aere lacoaee do much to solve poverty for tho workia g- ago*. It sup ports pooplo ia trouble, tad 
this iswauUeyawyaeediaths short run. But uaiess U is coae^aW on eon* sort of effort 
cash caaaot enhance tho recipients' toast oX control precisely because they do aothiag to 
datorrt it Thty caa hart ao soaso that rmrdt folk* from their ova offortt. Ia tho loag ma. 
they hart to work, or qualify for beasfits that art ia oosee soato eeraed, or both. 

Moot oiporu today accept thu poeitlon in prin ciple. Nobody tossy propoeee eiaply to expend 
welfare, tho taaia saoaaiag of "welfare reform" during tho Groat Society. However. I ass 
coactraod that tho currant rtf om bills ia Contrast, tad some othtr proposals, would do thu 
uador other nasiat. 

Some propoat. ia otttact. to roplaco welfare with iacroasod child support .1 support tougher 
eupportoaforcemeat but I doubt it can solve tat welfare problem. Child support would tako a 
mother out of welfare oaty if aha lived tntirety on what tht falhtr coatributot. If sht is gfrea a 
minimum boatflt regardless of tht father's contribution, sht is tUU t ffecUvety on welfare, 
whatever we call it 

Aad ia tho Torsion being tested ia Wisconsin, tht assured benefit tnttils no work test u all. 
Itdooeiavohnt aa iacenUre to vert since tho mother keope her bentfit eren if tht works, but 
incentives hare saewa lest power to raise work effort asaong tho poor than hare work 
reouiremeats Especially if the aseured beaoflt approaches the welfare level authors suy 
settle down oa it just to escape the work requirements that are tncroacbing ia AFDC. 

Child support tasumes. as is still unclear, thu it is feeeible to collect support fro avelfare 
fathers, taoet of whom are low-ekilled aad work Irregularly. It also placet ell the obligation of 



^wlirttirnr TipjsjtHrsjsi Itmrlo^iemm falkr, M^llttflftrTtflrFtrif >ttH 1tft) 
4T This is ay reading of the poUcy aad research history. For aa elaboration, see AeXQAd 
F JlUte>sje>at chs. <-*. 7. 
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wk oa ths father, while ths htAtfit com tatirsty to tat aothsr. That must discourage work for 
tiiofiUur.VBMtj^krMtfltfrotoUftitrf thtawttfundtsMnUltopovtrty. Itnuysisomeke 
tougher taftrcameai toon umCtir. thus unsermiain g support for tht rtform. If wtlfers is to bo 
based iiau? social ctatrsct, to mat reforasrs My today. 4 ' the bo Atfits tad burdtas of it aust 
fall oa ths sum asmits. AoiOA sspcrsis o ass. That implies obligating tht mothsr to work if she 
rscsrfts either welf era or sa assured bsaefit** 

A bttttr iasa would bs is aits welfare fathsrs. liks aothsrs. soas support sad tht n rtquire 
Uemtowerkiaretara. CttrrttOy,tftUitrucoY#i^by AfKonty if hsisuAsanioyed. Ifhs 
works ss asta as IN bears a meats , his f tally is ia eligible for ▼tlftrt. trtn if hit earning* 
leare thsa below Ut welfare level. Tht wsifars rtforsi bills 1a both h ousts of Coa grots would 
rtquirt states to csrtr eaemalered fsthsrs oa thee* Unas, ss is nor sa option. 

Rethsr thai fsreU tht fsthtr to wort I would rtquirt hi* to. Allow his esralats. like most 
of a author. to bs wsokmeaUd up ts tht wtifars level, but 1a return for a toughsr work tost Ths 
Statu wsifars solera bUI was esasaesd aa pesetas to rtquirt f slates to work 16 hours a wash ia 
govsraaea Jobs, tos taai I wtuJd rtquirt thtsi to work full-lias sad oaphssbe the priratt 
stctor. whtrt ssaar jabs art already available. 

As sa eeiiaoverty strategy, social services hart Yiriuet opposite to those of cash . They 
sidreee ths Isaf-tera thills sreblsas of tht poor, but do Uttls to sllevisU a tod la tht short rua. 
Usbsth Schorr has receaUye.4fued thai nutrition, health, sad education program! aimed si 
mothers and chiltfrsa caa ao aore thaa ws think to alleviate satrtached poverty.30 Most of her 
evidence, however, come* from pilot programs with exeaplarr staffs thaa could not easily be 
generalized to tha aatisa. Past coast nsatory programs of this kind hats showa oaly msrglasi 
effects oa ths skills sr ia comes of ths poor. 

Ons reason is that such progress traditioaaUy hare done little to overcome the pesstrity of 
their subjects, Okattreemin ths lntrt recipients of benefits. No effort is expected froa them Ia 
rettir a. Ths lack of say cJsarcut perforaaacs standards is oae reason why federal eaployaeat 
progiami. befsre wertftre. aid little to raise work leveis.31 

A* it has receaUy evolved, werkfare hat the streag points of both the Income sad sorriest 
strategies, but U ados the missiag lAgredmnt-cleercut obligstions resting on the ciieatto <k 
something U c**r* for what is rscerred. 9y workfara. I asaa any definite require menu that 
employable wsifars rsciaknU SAUr work or training, or look for work, to be eligibb for support. 

ZIJ^S^^^S^JT^^I^' * m**M ^ atttf ttt Irtm sal 
firm fcf fiati asafraea Ceiatsr, mi.: sm» « *v r«*. * **** ttii). 

"OtirtttlssasMtaagtaat^ 
tHLteast eat. 54. sasshetsacwlee hem samt«eesm*e*<fcem, 

*UeaetA».emattwimia M Mlehtrr, 
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This usage is broker than simply "working ofT the vtlue of ones grant in a government job. the 
older tad narrower meaning of wkfare. It characterizes meet of the new employment programs 
thai here appeared in AFDC since Congrese gave states the authority to institute them in 1981 . 
Typically, the netr workfare emphasises placement in private jobs, but there is some training or 
education for recipients who can profit from it, and there are some government jobs fo r clients 
▼ho fail t* find work in the prirate sector. 

Evaluations have shorn that the new programs do raise the earnings of recipients and 
reduce their dependency by enough to pay for themselves in moot instances,** The gains, to my 
eye. are larger than in voluntary training programs. They seem to arise mostly from workferes 
combination of benefits and demands. The programs typically raise the share of employable 
clients who ever participate in any work-related effort from a third to a half, compared to the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program, the national AFDCwork program before 1961. 

The lack of such requirements is the pest is probably the greatest single reaeon why work 
levels are so loir among the poor. Nonwork stems mostly, not from any impediment in society, but 
from the actions-or inectione-of government itself. W IN to first instituted in 1967. but for most 
recipients it has remained a formality. Only no*, in the wake of the new programs, have 
requirements become the centerpiece of welfare reform. 

However, there is a distinct danger that workfare Till degenerate into just another voluntary 
training. The most elaborate of the current programs, in Massachusetts and California, are quite 
permissive, emphasizing training and other benefits rather than York in available jobs. Training 
easily becomes a substitute for work, defeating the purposed workfare. These and other existing 
.Pngraejui'crMm." or vork only with the most omployable'clients. That makes experts doubt, 
▼nether they can have much real impact on dependency.^ 

My own studies of TIN suggest that success varies directly with the degree cf obligation . The 
higher the proportion of clients expected to participate actively in a vork program, the higher 
the proportion entering jobs-even controlling for unemployment, inner-city conditions, and 
other impediments that supposedly prevent tort It matters Utile wUt clients actually do-it may 
be work, training, or looking for work-provided they are obligated to do something. In short, 
successful programs do not cream. They try to generate an expectation to vork that reaches the 
entire employable caseload.' 4 

While workfare can seem repressive, the animus of it is actually to make recipients more 
assertive rather than lees. A participation requirement is esetntial to get them out of the houee 

SQiMiav-MmiitWiin Vlth Vbrt/ pp. 1 J-25. 

» S4, VentnT. Brookes, The Semejag reitort d tetane' 81/ VUl stmt ]mmL ***** 

p. IS. 

*Lmtao»H. H^.^l^tr^tov^rtXaioroiMaJiiAStttdTolvnL" Togr—iofftifrr jsjaWf 
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and into constructive activity. The obligation promotes t sense of responsibility, end thus control, 
that clients did not here before. Participation also commits them to new relationships with staff 
tod other r*cipionts. who Wvy demendt but also provide tncouregemen t In this structure, unlike 
pesemr welfare, rock become both possible end neceseery. As e result, most clients support the 
to* obligation and feel good about their experience in the program.55 

Torkfare. broadly defined, is really * form of compulsory preparation to participate in 
American life. If™ do not Tie* mandatory education as coercive, neither should ve see workfare 
thatv^y. Those who oppeee work requirements should esk themselves Thy they ▼mat poor 
children to hare to go to school?* 

The meet troubling feature of the current welfare reform bills is that they do little to raise 
the participation level in workfare. Neither bill originally set any participation target for states, 
so neithor would have raised work lerels much. About 700.000 AFDC clients a year participate in ' 
work programs now. According to the Cwgreeeional Budget Office, the House, or Downey, bill 
would raise this by only 210.000 err er fire years and cause only 13.000 families to leave welfare. 
The figures for the Senate, or Moynihan. bill vera even more modest~S6.000 end 10.000. 

In contrast, the Republican bill offend in the House would hare raised participation by 
933.000 and ushered 30.000 families ofT the rolls, mainly because it would hare expected 70 percent 
of the employable recspienu to participate. Yetitweuldheve been the least costly of the three, 
to to the sevinga generated by m Fortunately, the Moynihan bill vas ' 

emended on passage in the Senate to require states to reach 22 percent participation by 1994. but 
this is barely above the 13 percent in current law. I feel it would be feasible to require 50 percent, 
implemented over several years, as that is the lerel already reached in the best of the current 
programs, in San Diego .57 

POL ITICS 

I do not believe that many experts on poverty doubt the need for stronger work 
requirement* any more than they doubt that jobe of some kind are usually available to the poor. 
Nor is the support for workfare in doubt Seventy-two percentof the public favors an education 
and training approach to poverty, and 69 percent supports TOkfere. while a bare one percent 
supports simply giving money to the poor.5» Yet the day when work effort is an inseparable part 
of welfare is still distant 



33 Qmtm* -**afae Wfezt Wklftck.- pp. 1 7-1 S. 
44tfty dT^ifii mi turn! Iimoai i^rr l Ml fcct*»«^ 
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The ml obstacle is vithin Washington-the trediiioa of eauUeneat that has dominated 
federal antipoYerty policy enr since poYerty vu discorered in the early 1960s. Federal 
politicians construe helping people as firing them good things. The notion that helping them 
light also require demanding things is still unthinkable, eren if the facts cry out for it. 

I can only nek this committee to remember the lessons of history. Washington has been ready 
to exertantherityintteTvaysvhen national surriral vasal stale. It did so to abolish sUrery. 
regulate capitalism, and guarantee ciTil rights. It must do the same now to require Tork of the 
dependent peer.- The integration of the underdoes is at stake . 
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Chairman Miller. Ms. Schorr. 

STATEMENT OF LISBETH B. SCHORR, LECTURER IN SOCIAL MED- 
ICINE AND HEALTH POLICY, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL; 
MEMBER, IL'. WARD UNIVERSITY WORKING GROUP ON 
ENERGY LIFE, CAMBRIDGE, MA 

Ms. Schorr. Mr. Chairman, Tm delighted to appear before this 
committee whose work I have long admired, and to be in this dis- 
tinguished company, and to be part of the committee's broad in- 
quiry into what can be done to reduce the incidence of family pov- 
erty in this country. 

I ve been asked to talk to you about my work focusing on serv- 
ices that are needed by children and families who live in poverty. 

Chairman Miller. Can you bring the microphone a little bit 
closer to you? I don't think they can hear you in the back of the 
room. 

Ms. Schorr. I will be talking primarily about the services that 
are needed by children and families in persistent poverty. As you 
know, only a fraction of children who grow up in poverty are in 
fact persistently poor. But, it's that group whose prospects are 
growing worse. The long-term consequences of their poverty are 
also growing worse. This is the population for whom better employ- 
ment opportunities, job training, and income support, while essen- 
tial, will not suffice. This is the population described by Professor 
Wilson in his book, "The Truly Disadvantaged." 

Now, improved income support and job training and economic 
policies are essential in order to provide this population with a re- 
alistic basis for hope for the future. And that, after all, is the most 
fundamental element of assuring both family stability and decent 
outcomes for these children. 

But, economic reforms are not enough because this is a popula- 
tion that a rising tide of economic prosperity and even welfare 
reform has not lifted out of poverty and is not going to lift out of 
poverty. While their problems are often considered intractable, this 
is also a population that we now know, on the basis of research and 
experience of the last 20 years, how to help. 

. I spent six years looking very carefully at the research and talk- 
ing to experts. I've been visiting health and mental health and 
family support and early education programs around the country. 
The programs that I looked at and that are described in my book, 
are all programs that have been able to document their long-term 
effectiveness. On the basis of the research and experience that has 
accumulated, I was able to show that this canard that, in the world 
of social programs "nothing works," is in fact a canard. It's a myth 
that does not stand up in the face of experience that is now at 
hand. 

Now, this^ evidence is receiving increasing attention from a 
public that is concerned about increasing numbers of youngsters 
embarking on a life of dependency, becoming parents without being 
able to raise their children, leaving school without the skills and 
motivation they need to participate in lomorrow's work force. 

I think we're beginning to see the evolution of a consensus that 
there are programs that work to improve outcomes for children at 
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risk that will ultimately help reduce poverty and social dislocation, 
that prevention is a bargain compared to the cost of failure, and 
know that early interventions are more effective and more econom- 
ical than later interventions. We know, the research is very clear 
on this, that adolescent child-bearing, delinquency, and drop-out 
can be reliably predicted from poor school performance and truan- 
cy as early as third grade. 

We don't have to wait for further research to clarify the ultimate 
causes of these damaging outcomes. 

We know enough to act, because trouble at third grade correlates 
veiy clearly with being born to a school age mother, low birth 
weight, untreated health problems, failure to develop warm, 
secure, and trusting relationships early in life, and lack of lan- 
guage and coping skills at school entry. 

Now, what's remarkable about this list of risk factors is that 
every one of them has been successfully attacked through interven- 
tions that we know how to provide. All the findings on this point 
converge. The National Governors Association, the National 
League of Cities, the American Psychological Association, the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, and your own Committee has 
found exactly the same thing. In my own work, I summarize the 
documentation in the table that is attached to my testimony, which 
I assume will be appearing in the record of the hearing. 

We not only know that programs work, we know how and why 
they work. First of all, successful programs are comprehensive and 
intensive. They provide a wide array of services. They are delivered 
flexibly; coherently, and ungrudgingly. 

Chairman Miller. Wait a second here. We'll get done with the 
announcement. 

Go ahead. 

Ms. Schorr. I don't know whether 

Chairman Miller. They're announcing a vote. We're going to 
have to vote in about— we'll leave in about five or six minutes for 
the vote. 

Ms. Schorr. It's not a response. I used the word "ungrudgingly" 
in a political and bureaucratic 

Chairman Miller. The Congress has never been that quick. 

Ms. Schorr. These successful programs provide services in ways 
that make it possible for disadvantaged and depleted families not 
to have to negotiate their way through the prevailing maze of frag- 
mented and distant services, each with their own eligibility deter- 
minations, waiting times, and other hoops that people have to jump 
through. 

For overwhelmed and disadvantaged families, comprehensiveness 
is much more important than for middle class families. For exam- 
ple, in the care of high-risk women, the staples of middle-class pre- 
natal care, routine lab tests, monitoring of fetal growth, weight 
gain, blocd pressure and so on, are not enough. A teenager who is 
poor and frightened and depressed and may have no permanent 
home, requires a great deal more than just obstetrical and medical 
care if she is going to have a healthy baby, if she's going to learn 
during her pregnancy to prepare for the responsible care of her 
child. 
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Conventional parent education is another intervention that's 
often quite irrelevant to socially isolated and otherwise disadvan- 
taged parents. The mother who needs help, the most help with her 
parenting, is unlikely to find the simple transfer of information 
that's offered by most parenting classes very useful. 

But I found as I go around the country, that the yearning for 
quick fixes, and cheap short-cuts, persists, even though there is so 
much evidence now that standardized slivers of service designed to 
solve some single narrowly circumscribed problem are simply no 
match for the complex and deeply rooted tangles of troubles that 
beset overwhelmed families. 

A second characteristic of successful programs, subtle but impor- 
tant, is that they make sure that staff have the time and training 
and skills that are necessary to build relationships of trust and re- 
spect with the children and families they work with. Leaders of 
successful programs uniformly emphasize the importance of rela- 
tionship. They know that how services are provided is as impor- 
tant as what is provided. 

The professionals in these successful programs also stress their 
collaborative posture. They listen to parents. They exchange infor- 
mation, rather than instruct And they're always ready to help par- 
ents to gain control over their own lives and to act more effectively 
on behalf of their own children. 

A third important common element is that successful programs 
deal with a child as a part of the family and the family as a part of 
the community. In a successful program, a pediatrician seeing an 
infant with recurrent diarrhea does not just look at the problems 
that inhere in the child on the examining table, but thinks about 
whether there is something going on in that family and whether 
the family needs help caring for the child, whether maybe a public 
health nurse or a social worker should be mobilized to figure out 
what's going on and try to help the family. 

^ Fourth and last, successful programs cross long-standing profes- 
sional and bureaucratic boundaries. In order to be able to make a 
wide variety of services available in non-traditional settings,, in- 
cluding homes, and often at non-traditional hours, staff apply their 
ingenuity to get people into programs, not to figuring out how to 
keep them out. In these programs, no one says, 'This may be what 
you nefed, but it's not my job to help you get it, it's outside our ju- 
risdiction". 

Now, I am as aware as you are that when one looks at the at- 
tributes of ^ programs that succeed with seriously disadvantaged 
families, it's clear that they are, in a very fundamental sense, 
anomalies in today's human service systems. 

A few, like Head Start and the W.I.C. Nutrition Program, al- 
ready operate on a national scale. Bat, mo3t of the big successes 
are small and in some way shielded from the normal functioning of 
bureaucracies. They have, for the most part, developed in unusual 
conditions. They've been able to operate free of the usual outside 
constraints. They flourish under some variety of protective bubbles 
which enable them to take risks that would be quite unthinkable 
in most large human service systems. 

Now, if the flexible, comprehensive, intensive, and personalized 
approaches that are so crucial to success in these programs, are to 
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survive in mainstream human services, we need better methods of 
assuring accountability, and new kinds of training to help profes- 
sionals and agencies to cross outmoded disciplinary boundaries. We 
need a rich array of financial support and technical assistance to 
those who are developing and operating new programs and re- 
formed systems. 

Most of all, we need .better ways of bringing together diverse 
sources of funds, and in somt cases we heed more fu^ids- If we want 
to see a new surge o£private, state, and local action based on what 
we know works, to enable those most stuck at the bottom to climb 
out of poverty, help from the federal government is essential. 

We need changes called for by my colleagues here to improve 
income support and economic policies. But in addition, we need 
fundamental changes in the financing and delivery of human serv- 
ices- We have to begin by expanding the programs that now work 
on a national scale, like Head Start, Medicaid, the W.I.C. Nutrition 
Program. Those have to be expanded to reach all those who are or 
should be eligible. 

e Second, we have to identify in state and federal laws and regula- 
tions the obstacles and disincentives that today stand in the way of 
replicating programs that have achieved demonstrated successes. 

Third, we have to help large organizations and bureaucracies to 
create the administrative and funding environments in which com- 
prehensive, flexible, intensive programs cun flourish. To increase 
the numbers, substantially, the federal government must develop 
more rational funding streams and provide the funds that would 
provide incentives for change. It must make sure that the crucial 
information about what works, and skilled intensive technical as- 
sistance are available to the growing numbers of state and local of- 
ficials who seem to be open to change. 

We have to reorient our time frame and not expect success or 
evidence of success within a single fiscal year. As with most invest- 
ments in growth, the returns on preventive interventions in child- 
hood come vears later and often on a different budget than the 
agency that s making the investment. 

Though removing these long-standing obstacles is not going to be 
easy, it seems to me there is reason for optimism. People in every 
part of this country, and I think you have probably found this, Mr. 
Chairman, as I have, that in every kind of governmental and pri- 
vate agency, people are saying that they are determined to deliver 
more effective services and to find new ways of crossing ancient 
boundaries. 

In this election year, when candidates may be reluctant to 
commit themselves to new programs in the face of budgetary pres- 
sures and an electorate that's still thought to be wary of massive 
governmental interventions, we have to recognize that poll after 
poll shows that Americans are ready to invest in helping poor chil- 
dren and their families. 

Furthermore, Doctor Isabel Sawhill, senior economist at the 
Urban Institute, has noted that while large deficits make it diffi- 
cult to argue for new social spending because they lower the rate of 
economic growth and threaten future standards of living, it is also 
true that the failure to invest in the next generation has precisely 
those same effects. - 
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Now that we have clear evidence that.social interventions can 
reduce the number of children that are hurt by cruel beginnings 
and promote the national welfare, we have to mobilize every tool 
we have, and. we now have many, to assure that the children at 
risk today can be contributing citizens of tomorrow. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Lisbeth Schorr follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Lisbeth B. Schorr, Lecturer in Social Medicine, and 
Health Policy, Harvard Medical School; Member, Harvard University 
Working Group on Early Life, Cambridge, MA 

/ ^ With this hearing, the Select Committee continues a 
tradition that has earned it the respect of all Americans 
concerned about the future of our nation. In focusing sharply on 
one of our moat urgent national problems, you have wisely chosen 
to use a wide angle lens. Each of your witnesses brings a 
different perspective and emphasis, but many of the solutions we 
propose are not only compatible, but constitute essential, 
complementary elements of long-term strategies to overcome family 
poverty. 

My own work has led me to concentrate on the seryices needed 
by children and f»»ilies who live in persistent and concentrated 
poverty. This population is a minority of the poor. Only c 
fraction of the children growing up in poverty are persistently 
poor — but they account for more than half the childhood years 
spent in poverty, and probably considerably more than half of the 
most burdensome consequences of childhood poverty. 

. This is th« population for whom better employment 
opportunities, Job training and income support, while essential, 
will not suffice. This is the population that lives on the boats 
that a rising tide of economic prosperity does not lift. This is 
the population whose problems are often considered intractable. 
But this is also the population which we now know, on the basis 
of the research and experience of the past twenty years, can be 



Yet, these children and their families are victims of the 
Inverse Care Law — which holds that those who need good services 
the most, get the worst and the least. 
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We now have clear evidence that there are programs that 
work, that change the futures of seriously disadvantaged 
children! that can help to break the cycle of disadvantage. We 
know i furthermore, why they work, and how they work. 

Successful programs share a handful of striking common 
elements. Regardless of whether they operate under health, 
education, or social service auspices* regardless of whether they 
are private or public, regardless of whether they are funded from 
state, federal or local sources, they have common attributes that 
can now be identified and described. 

These are the major conclusions of a six-year study that I 
conducted under the auspices of the Harvard University Working 
Group on Early Life. The study culminated in the publication, 
last May, of my book, WITHIN OUR REACH: Breaking the Cycle of 
Disadvantage . 

I began my work with a hypothesis that a lot more was known 
about how to change outcomes for children growing up in poverty 
than we were acting on. After looking carefully at the research, 
base, talking with experts, and visiting programs around the 
country that had been able to document long-term effectiveness, I 
can now demonstrate, with hard evidence, that the canard that in 
the world of social programs, "nothing works," is in fact a 
canard, a myth that cannot be maintained in the face of the 
research and experience now at hand. 

This Committee has already called attention, in its 1985 
publication, "Cost-Effective Programs for Children," to a number 
of federally funded programs that have proven effective. Others, 
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including the National Governors Association, the National League 
of Cities, and the Committee for Economic Development, have also 
identified successful programs. My book contains additional 
examples of programs — providing child care, health services, 
home visiting, social services and family support — that are 
^demonstrably reducing the odds of early childbeann*, delinquency, 
school dropout. They are helping to break the self-perpetuating 
cycle of welfare dependency, alienation and despair. For the 
children and families they reach, they are changing the odds. 
These are programs that don't just succeed with children who are • 
born with some special endowment or blessed with a unique great- 
aunt, enabling them to beat the odds. These programs are 
changing the odds of a decent future for whole populations of 
children that start out with a losing hand. 

We also have the evidence that we can't afford not to invest, 
in the spread of these successful programs. Although not always 
easy to demonstrate with short-term numbers, society's stake is. 
enormous. There is increasing recognition that early investment 
in poor children is essentia* to the welfare of every American, 
for 

0 We all pay to support the unproductive and incarcerate 
the violent. 

0 We are all economically weakened by lost productivity. 
0 We all live with fear of crime in our homes and on the 
streets. 

0 We are all diminished when large, numbers of parents are 
incapable of nurturing their dependent young., and when 
alienation erodes the national sense of community. 
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Prevention is a bargain compared to the cost of our current 
failures. 

As more and more people become persuaded that there are 
programs that work, and that they are worth investing in, our 
understanding of what makes them successful becomes increasingly 
important. 

Let me go over what we know about successful programs — not 
on "He basis of theory, but on the basis of hard evidence and 
experience. 

Finding #1 : Early interventions are more effective z - and 
more economical — than later interventions. Failure ar.d 
despair don't have as firm a grip in the younger years, and the 
seeds of later trouble are sown early. Adolescent childbearing , 
delinquency and dropout can be reliably predicted from poof 
school performance and truancy as. early as third grade . Trouble 
at third grade correlates with low weight at birth, untreated 
health problems, failure to develop war* secure* trusting 
relationships early in life, and inadequate language and coping 
skills at school entry. All of these risk factors occur more 
frequently among families that are poor, and still more 
frequently among families that are persistently poor and live in 
areas of concentrated poverty. Every one of these risk factors 
has been successfully attacked through interventions we know how 
to provide. Evidence from health, social services, family 
support, child care and preschool education programs shews that 
damaging outcomes and the risk factors that precede them can be 
substantially reduced by early intervention. The findings of 
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numerous studies relating interventions to outcomes are so 
convergent that they cannot be explained away by the possibility 



oan see from Table 1, attached to my testimony , 

0 School-based health clinics have reduced the rate of 
teenage childbearing in St. Paul and in Baltimore. 



California i and among teenager? in Baltimore and in rural 
South Carolina. 
0 Family support programs resulted in fewer children 

removed from home, lower rates of child abuse and welfare 
dependt 4 ce in Washington State, New York State, and New 
Haven . 

0 Follow-ups into adulthood of children who had been 

enrolled in preschool programs found that participants — 
compared to control groups — included fewer children 
needing remedial education, fewer dropouts, fewer 
delinquents, fewer teenage pregnancies, and fewer 
youngsters unemployed in Tennessee, Michigan, and New 
York — and in eleven other programs reviewed by the 
Cornell University-based Consortium of Longitudinal 
Studies • 

Finding #2 ! Quick fixes and cheap short-cuts can't meet the 
need . Standardized services designed to solve single, narrowly 
circumscribed problems are no match for the complex, deeply 
rooted tangles of troubles that beset overwhelmed families. 



of methodological flaws or idiosyncratic circumstance. As you 
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Comprehensive prenatal care reduced the nuaber of 
underweight babies born in 13 low income counties in 
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Isolated, one-shot, categorical services may fulfill the needs of 
professionals, budget analysts, and administrators of human 
service programs for precisely defined routines and readily 
measurable results, but are frequently of little help to children 
and families in trouble. Fragments of services — a few classes 
in parent education, a one-visit evaluation at a mental health 
oenter, or a hurried encounter with an unfamiliar and 
overburdened physician — are often so inadequate that they can 
be a waste of precious resources. 

Especially when funds are scarce, there are powerful 
pressures to dissect a successful program and select aome one 
part to be continued .in isolation, losing sight of the fact that 
it was the sua of the parts that accounted for the demonstrated 
success . 

Even substantial monetary incentives, by themselves, are 
" seldom powerful enough to change the lives of children mired in 
disadvantage. In this respect, the experience of New York 
businessman and philanthropist Eugene Lang is instructive. 

t It took only a few weeks after he had made his now 
famous promise in 1981, of financing a college education 
for 60 Harlem six graders if they finished high school, 
for Mr. Lang to discover that neither the money nor his 
personal encouragement would be enough. With the help of 
a friend who was director of a community action agency 
serving Bast Harlem, Mr. Lang hired a community 
orrsaizer named Johnny Rivera to work full-time with the 
sixty youngsters over a period of six years. Mr. Rivera 
says, "You just can't imagine the extent of these kids' 
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unmet needs. " He helped families find health care and 
social services and housing. When necessary, Johnny 
Rivera went to their homes to roust them out of bed and 
get them to school; he accompanied stud* at to 

the principals office after a suspensi <i v ing; 
he worked with youngsters to select the higi, scnoo.1 they 
would apply to and helped them get in. Th* wide array of 
intensive supports provided by Lang and Rivera were at 
least as important, in their own estimation, as the 
promise of tuition payments, in accounting for the~high 
proportion of youngsters that have now graduated and gone 
on to higher education. 
When it comes to preventing profound damage among the nation's 
disadvantaged youth, there are no analogues to pclio vaccine. As 
Eugene Lang discovered i not even large sums of money provide a 
one-shot answer. 

ringing ill Middle-class models don't work for everybody. 
Effective services that do succeed in changing outcomes even for 
the highest risk families tend to be complex, multi-faceted and, 
sometimes costly. Effective services for severely disadvantaged 
families can be provided within universal programs or rendered 
exclusively to an especially vulnerable population. A home 
visiting program for high-risk mothers, for example, can be an 
intensified version of a universal program, or it can be focused 
exclusively on poor pregnant teenagera. What is essential is 
that programs for those with the greateat needs be clearly 
designed to take their special needs into account. 
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When health professionals are pushed by financial and 
competitive pressures into seeing ever more patients, it is those 
at highest risk whose needs are most likely to be neglected. In 
the care of pregnant women, for example, the staples of middle 
class prenatal care — routine lab tests and regular monitoring 
of blood pressure and fetal growth — don't get squeezed out. 
What falls by the wayside are the services needed to increase the 
chances of a healthy birth to a teenager who is poor, frightened, 
depressed and has no permanent home. But it takes a great deal 
of time and support to help her to eat sensibly, to care for her 
health, to plan realistically for the birth of her child. 

Parent education, at least in some of its narrower forms, is 
another intervention that is often quite irrelevant to socially 
isolated and otherwise seriously disadvantaged parents. 
Conventional, didactic parent education brings helpful chi-a- 
rearing information to many middle class parents. But the mother 
who needs the most help with parenting — because she is poor and 
also addicted, depressed, or perhaps was profoundly neglected 
during her own childhood — is unlikely to find the information 
offered by moat parenting classes very useful. She may need 
direct support for her own needs before she can successfully 
nurture her child. « 

Similarly, in the current debate over more accessible and 
affordable day care, it is the children of disavantaged families 
who have the most to lose and the most to gain. For most middle 
class children, child care arrangements that meet minimum stan- 
dards of health and safety will be good enough. But for the 
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children grov Lng up in persistent or concentrated poverty, the 
odds of school success will depend on staff/child ratios being 
high enough, and on the program's ability to provide health, 
nutrition, and social services, to work successfully with 
parents, and to focus on children's developmental needs. It will 
not be enough to meet the demand of parents and employers and 
welfare reformers for day care that will allow adults to work; 
child care programs must also meet the needs of disadvantaged 
children for the "social capital," to use James Coleman's phrase, 
that children must bring with them to school to become well 
educated. The children who do not learn at home the preschool 
basics of time and space, cause and effect, now and later, the 
children who have not discovered "When I cry they will come, when 
I hear the water running, I will be bathed ... M These are the 
children for whom quality child care in the preschool years can 
make the difference between a high — or a very slim — chance of 
school success. 

Finding £4^ The programs with the greatest successes, 
especially in reaching £he most disadvantaged children and 
families T have a handful of common characteristics. Successful 
programs vary in many ways in response to local conditions, but 
the findings across many domains of activity are striking. 
0 Successful programs are comprehensive and intensive. 

They provide — or are a direct portal to — a wide array of 
services, delivered flexibly, coherently and ungrudgingly. 
The people who run tfccie programs know that social and 
emotional support and concrete help (wich food, housing, 
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income , employment — or anything else that seems to the 
family to be an insurmountable obstacle) may have to be 
provided to enable a family to make use of other services, 
from antibiotics to advice on parenting. 

Professionals are able to exercise discretion about meeting 
individual needs (which new mother needs three home visits 
every week and which needs only one during the first month), 
and families are able to decide what services to utilize, 
(whether and when to enroll their child in the available day 
care program), and how they want to participate (whether to 
work in their child's school as a library volunteer, a paid 
aide , or a member of the parent advisory body) . 
Professionals in these programs tend to take a collaborative 
posture, listening to parents, exchanging information rather 
than instructing, and always ready to help parents gain 
greater control over, their- own-lives~and-to**act more 
effectively on behalf of their own children. 

* Homebuilders is an example of a program which provides 
comprehensive, intensive services. It aims to keep 
together families threatened with removal of a child, 
typically as a result of abuse or neglect. It started in 
a small Catholic family services agency in Tacoaa, 
Washington, and is now spreading to many other parts of 
the country. Homebuilders sees families in crisis — 
usually on their own home turf, and over a psriod of up 
to* 6 or 8 weeks. Homebuilders founder Jill Kinney says 
"When a family is in turmoil, they don't want you once a 
week on Wednesdays. They want you when they're feeling 
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the pain." Homebuilders staff spend as much tine as is 
necessary to make sure the child is safe, and to help the 
family to cope more successfully, and ultimately to 
function independently. A high proportion of its social 
worker and psychologist staff have been with the program 
since its beginning in the early 1970s. They say that 
their small case loads and the sense they are succeeding 
■ore than makes up for the inconvenience of being on call 
24 hours a day. Most have responsibility for no more 
than 2 or 3 families at any one time. But even with that 
kind of intensive professional investment, Homebuilders 
calculates that they have been able to save, just in the 
dollar costs of out-of-home placements prevented, three 
times the cost of their service. 

Successful programs" make sure that staff have the time. 
training f i and skills necessary to build relationship * of 
trust and respect with children and families. 
Virtually without exception, leaders of successful programs 
empLisize the importance of relationships . They know that 
how. services are provided is as important as what is 
provided. Some program leaders explain their emphasis on 
relationships as based on mental health principles, some 
talk about child development principles, some stress that 
they provide through formal mechanisms the supports that 
more fortunate families obtain informally, and some come to 
it entirely pragmatically — that's simply what they do to 
make their program work. 
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Staffs of these programs tend to be highly skilled. Most 
emphasize how much training, support and time it takes to 
establish the kind of relationships that actually bring 
about change. Many human service programs have been 
successful in utilizing paraprofessionals who receive the 
requisite training, supervision and support. However, 
experience suggests that effective help to families in the 
most marginal and stressed circumstances may reqjire a level 
of skill> maturity , and judgment most jften found among 
well-trained professionals. 

* In the Appalachian community of Elmira, New York,, the 
intervention was by nurse home visitors, trained by the 
University of Rochester to help poor and isolated young 
mothers through their pregnancy, delivery, and with the 
care of their babies. The stakes were high — in Elmira, 
rates of child abuse and neglect had reached the highest 
recorded level in the state as employment in heavy 
industry declined. The nurses acquired skills to respond 
to every kind of economic, physical and emotional stress, 
and to_help the. young-mothers to -build bridges to other 
sources of professional as well a;, informal support. 
The effects of the program, as shown by comparison with 
similar families, randomly selected, were dramatic 
reductions in the proportion of babies born too soon and 
too small, in the incidence of child abuse, neglect and 
accidents, in tha rate of subsequent pregnancies and 
welfare dependence, and dramatic increases in the number 
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of teenage mothers returning to school and employment. 

Successful programs view the child as part of a family « and 
the family as part of a neighborhood and community. 
The clinician treating an infant for recurrent diarrhea sees 
beyond the patient on the examining table to whether the 
child's health -is threatened by circumstances that require a 
public health nurse or social worker to help the family 
obtain non-medical services. The successful school 
mobilizes parents in collaborative efforts to impart a love 
of reading. Successful programs in every domain offer 
support to parents who need help with their lives as adults 
before they can make good use of services for their 
children. Successful programs , whether they begin with a 
focus on children or on their parents, generally evolve into 
programs that explicitly adopt a two-generational approach. 
* In the New Haven schools, the reforms introduced by child 
psychiatrist James Comer emphasized support to teachers % 
pupils and their families, creating. "a sense of 
community," between school and home. Today, teachers, 
support personnel and parents work together to develop — 
for themselves and the children confidence in their 
competence and high expectations about their futures. 
The two elementary schools in which Dr. Comer began — 
previously distinguished by the worst attendance and 
behavior records and .the lowest math and reading scores 
in the city — now rank third and fifth in the city's 
attendance and test scores. Dr. Comer attributes a large 
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part of the schools' new success to the alliance with 



parents, which has reduced the dissonance between home 



and school and given the child a long-term supporter for 
education at hone. 

Successful programs cross long-standing professional and 
bureaucratic boundaries* 

Professionals venture outside familiar surroundings to make 
services available ir nontraditional settings, including 
homes, and often at nontraditional hours. The program does 
not ask families to surmount formidable barriers, 
unassisted, before they can get what they need. It makes 
sure that payment arrangements and eligibility 
•determinations do not .pose insuperable.. obstacles % _IJt_does^__ 
not set preconditions — such as keeping a series of fixed 
appointments in far-away places, or a display of adequate 
"motivation" — that may screen out those most in need. On 
the contrary, successful programs try to reduce the barriers 
of money, time, fragmentation, geographic and psychological 
remoteness — that make heavy demands on those with limited 
energy and organizational skills. Instead of waiting 
passively to serve only those who make it through the 
daunting maze, these programs persevere to reach the 
perplexed, discouraged, and ambivalent — the hardest to 
reach who are likely to benefit the most. These programs 
take special pains to maintain continuity in relationships, 
and to assume responsibility for assuring that child and 
family needs are in fact met, regardless of bureaucratic or 
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professional compartmentalization. No one says, "This may 
be what you need, but helping you get it is not part of my 
job or outside our jurisdiction." 

As I describe the attributes of programs that succeed with 
seriously disadvantaged families, it is of course apparent that 
they are, in some fundamental sense, anomalies in today's human 
service systems. 

A few, like Head Start and the WIC nutrition program, already 
operate on a national scale, but most are small and in some way 
shielded from the normal functioning of bureaucracies. 

It is no coincidence that programs with demonstrated success, 
in changing outcomes for disadvantaged children have, for the 
nost part, developed in unusual conditions, and have been able, 



for a variety of reasons, to operate free of the usual outside 
constrainta. Most have had access to funds that come with few 
strings — because they began as demonstration or research 
projects, had foundation grants, or becatise they came under the 
protection of a powerful official. Flourishing under a variety 
of Protective Bubbles, these programs have been able to take 
risks that would be virtually unthinkable in most large human 
service systems. Some hire staff without traditional 
credentials, some change eligibility determinations in ways that 
get people into the program instead of keeping them out. They 
are able to help a family buy a washing machine when that seems 
to be t-he most promising way to reduce a mother's overwhelming 
stress. Nurses provide family support, social workers 
. 9Siiaborate with teachers, and psychologists listen to a mother's 
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anxieties about her children in the course of helping her to 


< 




market. 






If the flexible, comprehensive, and personalized approaches 






so crucial to successful programs are to survive in mainstream 






human service systems, we need better methods of assessing 






program efficiency and of assuring accountability, new incentives 






to help professional and agencies to cross outmoded disciplinary 






boundaries, and better ways of bringing together diverse sources 






of funds. 






These are not impossible tasks, but they are complicated, 






and hard for busy policy makers and program administrators to 






'tackle. In most agencies and institutions, each day's crisis 


- - 




makes it almost impossible to attend to the needs for more 






fundamental change. When children in foster care spend days and 






even~~ril"£hts*~ln wel-fare offices r when paychiatri.c_patien_ts_are 






handcuffed to wheelchairs in hospital emergency rooms, when 






homeless children wander the streets, it is difficult for 






:politician-or,„,ao^inisjtrjij^or to find the time and energy to think 






about systems change. 




: 


Yet is it not also a crisis — perhaps of at least similar 






proportions » — that so many youngsters become parents without 






being able to raise tomorrow's children, that so many leave 






school without the skills and motivation needed to participate in 






tomorrow's work force? More of us need to agree that the 




t 


reduction of those numbers must be a primary goal of human 






service policies and programs. 






This is most likely to be accomplished as part of a larger 






national commitment. 
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Today i when the urgency of the need coincides with the rich 
state of our knowledge, the time is ripe for a national 
commitment of consequence to improve the futures of America's 
laost neglected children. That commitment must be specific in its 
objective t broad in its scope, and enduring in its staying power. 

We need changes in inco» d support and economic policies , and 
in the financing and delivery of human services. To improve 
services for disadvantaged children and their families, we must 
begin by expanding the programs that noy work on a national 
scale, like Head Siart and Medicaid and the WIC nutrition 
program, to all those who are or should be eligible. 

A* second" step is to identify, in state and federal laws and 
regulations the obstacles and disincentiv es that today stand in 
the way of replicating programs that have achieved demonstrated 
successes, and to determine whether these barriers could be 
removed^without-'damage^to— the^fundamental^pur pose of the 
legislation. 

Reimbursement arrangements of public and private third party 
^payors, -£hat^do_ not. reflect the complexities of effective 
interventions undermine the stability of well-designed local 
programs. When services such as outreach, counseling and support 
are not paid for by Medicaid and private health insurers, then 
hard-pressed health programs will not provide them, no matter how 
essential to the program's purposes. When reimbursement 
definitions do not reflect the higher costs of providing service 
to poor, multi-problem families, then programs that provide the 
poor with the care they need cannot survive. That is why there 
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is no correlation between a program's survival and how successful 
it is in achieving improved outcomes for families at risk. 

In the provision of social services, too, the prevailing 
extreme fragmentation of both tasks and clientele means that 
efforts to coordinate services at the local agency level and make 
them available to families in some coherent way are so time- 
consuming, costly and difficult, they quickly collapse. 

In every aspect of human services, unsupportive state and 
national policies, can threaten the survival of valuable local 
programs, and undermine the chances of successful replication. 
Failure to recognize this will lead to repeated disappointments, 
for even the most valiant local efforts cannot, over the long 
term, flourish in the face of perverse financial incentives and 
regulations that do not take the needs of deprived populations 
into account . 

The third step in making successful services more widely 
-available involves h elping large organizations and bureaucracies 
to create the administrative and funding environments in which — 
comprehensive . flexible . intensive programs can flourish . We may 
not uniformly want to make successful small programs into large 
ones, because small is often a reason for success. But that does 
not mean that the numbers of children and families who are 
reached should remain small. 

To increase the numbers substantially, we need to develop 
strategies that will remove the most important obstacles to 
large-scale action building on past successes. We must find 
better ways of measuring long-term outcomes, better methods of 
accounting for costs and savings, better ways to let funders know 
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that their money is being effectively spent. We must develop 
more rational funding streams, and come up with funds that 
provide incentives for change. We must make sure that the 
crucial information about what works, the skilled technical 
assistance and the trained people are available to those who need 
them . 

We must reorient our time frame, and not expect success — 
or evidence of success — within a single fiscal year. We must 
learn, in the world of social policy, to get better at deferring 
gratification. As with most investments in growth, the returns 
on preventive interventions in childhood come years later. 
Furthermore, the "profits" often do not end up on the ledger of 
the agency making the investment. (As this Comaittee knows, it 
is now well established that good prenatal care saves three times 
as much as it costs in averted neonatal intensive care alone. 
The cost of a comprehensive preschool program is only a fraction 
of the savings later realized in the welfare and prison systems, 
but there is no budget that reflects the connection, and no 
-administrator^or^polxtician^Hho^c an clai m the bottom-lin e 
credit . ) 

Though removing long-standing obstacles will not be easy, 
there is reason for optimism. In my travels around the country 
over the last few months I found vastly increasing awareness of 
the value of early investment in the futures of children. 
Business leaders, concerned about the diminishing pool of 
qualified workers in an ever more competitive international 
environment, call for "early and sustained intervention in the 
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lives of disadvantaged children" as "our o. „ hope for breaking 
the cycle of disaffection and despair." State governors and 
state legislators increasingly recognize the potential of early 
interventions . 

Daily I hear from people in every part of the nation, every 
kind of governmental and private agency — from professionals in 
the fields of .health, social services, elementary and preschool 
education — who are determined to deliver more effective 
services, and to find new ways of crossing ancient boundaries. 

At the national political conventions, politicians of diverse 
ideologies invoked their children and grandchildren to make 
visions of the future come alive. 

In this election year candidates may be reluctant to commit 
themselves to new programs in the face of budgetary pressures and 
an electorate still though*, to be wary of massive governmental 
interventions, but poll after poll shows that Americans are ready 
to invest in helping poor children and their families. We can no 
longer claim an ignorance of remedies as a reason for abandoni.. 
the children and their families who are stuck at the bottom. Now 
that we know what is possible , politicians of every ideological 
bent must provide the leadership that goes D"eyond~"slogans-r 

Unshackled from the myth that nothing works, given clear 
evidence that social interventions can reduce the number of 
children hurt by cruel beginnings, we must mobilize and modify 
our institutions to assure that the neglected children of today 
can become the contributing citizens of tomorrow. 
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TABLE" 1 



EXAMPLES OF QUANTIFIED EFFECTS OF SELECTED INTERVENTIONS * 



INTERVENTION 

School-based health clinic, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

St. Paul-Ramsey Co.. Medical 
Center 



OUTCOME 

Childbearing among female 
students in first two 
participating high schools 
decreased by more than 50X 
within three years. 



1973 - present 



School-related health 
clinic, Baltimore, Maryland 
serving junior and senior 
high school with all black, 
low-income student bodies 
totaling over 1700 
students . 

Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine 



Among 695 female 
respondents (of whom about 
3/4 were sexually active), 
the proportion of sexually 
active 9th - 12th grade 
girl* who became pregnant 
declined by 25%; rate in 
comparison school went up 
58% in same period. 



1982 - 1984 



Augmented, comprehensive 
prenatal care for 7000 low- 
income women in 13 
California counties. 

California State Department 
of Health 



1979 - 1982 



LBW (<2500 gm) rate 

among participnts: 4.7% 

among corapar grp: 7.0% 

VLBW (<1500 gm) rate 

among participnts: 0.5% 

among ccmpar grp: 1.3% 



Augmented, comprehensive 
prenatal care for 744 
school-aged pregnant girls i 
mostly black and single, all 
poor, Baltimore, Maryland 

Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine 



LBW (<2500 gm) rate 

among participnts: 9.9% 
among compar grp: 16.4% 

VLBW (<1500 gm) rate 

among participnts: 1.9% 
among compar grp: 3.9%* 



1979 



1981 



t These effects are from interventions described in L.B. Schorr 
Ul*Mn Quy Ranc h! Break ing th« Cy^M » " f Disadvantage., 1988 
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Homevisitinff to 305 
pregnant 

teenagers by lay "Resource 
Mothers** in rural South 
Carolina 

South Carolina State Health 
Department. 

1981 - 1983 



LBW (<2500 gin) rate 

among participnts: 10% 

among rndm contrs: 13% 

VLBW" (<1500 gm) rate 

among participnts: 1% 

among rndm contrs: 4.5% 



Homebuilders intensive in- 
home crisis and family- 
preservation services, 
Tacoma and Seattle, 
Washington 

Catholic Children's 
Services and Homebuilders 



In 88% of families in which 
removal of child was 
imminent when intervention 
began, family was intact 
and child had not been 
removed one year later. 



1974 to present; 
-evaluation- 4983. • 



4985. 



Comprehensive health, child 
care and social services for 
18 infants aged 0-2 1/2 
and their families. Mew 
Haven Connecticut 

Yale University Child Study 
Center 



1968 



1972 



At 10 year follow-up: 

Av. years of education 
completed by mother: 
participants : 13.0 
comparison: 11.7 

Av. * of children in 

family: 

participants : 1.67 
comparison: 2.2 



Proportion of families 

self-supporting: 
participants: 86% 
comparison: 53% 



Children with serious 

school problems : 
participants: 28% 
comparison: 69% 
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Preschool education and 
weekly home visits over two 
year period for 3 and 4 year 
old randomly assigned poor 
black children, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. (The Perry Preschool 
Program) 

High/Scope 



1962 - present; evaluation 
of .1962 - 1964 participants 



Of 121 <N=123) responding 
at age 19: 

Partic. Control 

Empl'd 59X 32% 

HS Grad 67 49 

PstHS Ed 38 21 

Arrested 31 51 

Of 112 <N=123) responding 
Yrs in spec ed 

16% 28% 



Among 49 females 
T.A.Preg. 32 
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Preschool education and 
enriched classes through 
third grade for 750 Harlem 
4-year olds; active parent 
support and participation 

Institute for Developmental 
Studies, NYt 

1963 - 1969 



At age 21, twice as many 
participants as random 
controls were employed, one 
third more had high school 
diplomas or GED 
certificates; 30% more had 
obtained post-high school 
education or training 



Changing elementary school 
climate thru applying 
principles of child 
development and basic 
management; new 
relationships among 
principal, teachers, 
parents, New Haven, Conn. 

Yale University Child Study 
Center 

1968 to present 



At outset, intervention 
schools ranked 32nd and 
33rd of 33 New Haven elem. 
schools in reading, math, 
attendance and behavior. 
15 yrs. later, w. no change 
in SES of students, demo, 
schools ranked 3rd and 5th 
in test scores, had no 
serious behavior problems. 
One had best attendance 
record in city 4 of 
previous 5 yrs. 
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Nurse-home visiting of 
high-risk mothers during 
pregnancy and for 2 years 
after birth, Elmira, Hew 
York (comparison w. 
randomly assigned controls) 

University of Rochester 
Medical School 

1978 - 1983 



Among poor, unmarried 
women (N=110): 

Returned or completed 
school, 10 mo's post 
par turn: 

participants : 75% 
controls: 50%' 

Subsequent p- egnancy, 4 

yrs post partum: 
Half as many among 
participants as among 
controls 

Abuse or nejlect of 

children: 

participants : 4% 
controls: 19% 

Among 14 - 16 year olds: 

participants (N=28) had 
babies 395 gms heavier 
than controls (N=l7) 

Among mothers who smoked: 
Premature births:, 

participants: 2% 

(N=78) 
controls : 10% 
(N=64) 



Summer preschool education; 
weekly home visits during 
remainder of year for black 
3-5 year olds and their 
mothers, Murf reesboro, Tenn. 
(The Early Training Project) 

Peabody Teacners College 



At age 21, one third more 
dropouts in comparison 
group than among 
participants; control 
children placed in special 
education classes at six „ 
times the rate of 
participating children 



1962 - 1965 
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Chairman Miller. Well, a fair amount of diverse testimony here. 
Lets see if we can get to truth and jurtice in the next few minutes. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. I think especially, Lis- 
beth, your testimony points out that we really need a dual strategy 
nero. 

One, we've got to cope with adults and their ability to earn more 
for their families and their ability to go to work. 

We've also got -to deal with very young children, so that they're 
not the feed stock for future poverty in this country; so that in fact 
they are ^better prepared when ' hey graduate from high school, or 
start high school, to finish and increase their skills to participate 
in what some people believe is going to be a more complex and dif- 
ficult economy. 

Let me start on the first half of this issue in terms of current 
poor families. 

Doctor Mead, let me ask you. I'm not sure that I understand 
what you re saying. If I'm correct, the suggestion is that if poor 
people simply work more hours, that that in itself will greatly di- 
mmish poverty in this country, even if they're working at the mini- 
mum wage. 

Professor Mead. Well, again, most poor people are not working 
at minimum wage. They are not working at all. Most people who 
_gre working.are well-above the-minimum 'wage^HeSds oHious? 
hold are certainly above the minimum wage, 
u ^nJE^ 11686 calculati ons, that multiply out the minimum wage 
by 2,000 hours a year to get how much is made and then compare 
that to the poverty line, are quite artificial. I don't mean it never 
happens. But there are very few people who work full-time, full- 
year at the minimum wage who remain poor. I think it's 250,000, 
something like that. It's a very small number. I don't mean it's un- 
important, but it's a very much smaller number than the poor 
peopte who are not working at all. 

So, it looks as if the key is to increase working hours. Now, 
again, raising wages is not unimportant, but that is primarily an 
equality issue rather than a participation issue, one might say. It 
has to do with the claims of workers who are disadvantaged by 
recent economic trends. That's quite important, but that is not the 
mam cause of the poverty problem we have. 

We have a poverty problem due to non-work predominantly, 
rather than low wages. So, the key is to raise working hours in any 
job at all. Now, I hope they'd be good jobs, but we shouldn't let the 
concern over good jobs get in the way of solving the work problem 
many job. 

I would also add, and there is good political evidence for this, 
that once more poor people are working in any job, even poor jobs, 
their claims for redress of that problem would be much stronger. 

Chairman Miller. I guess I have trouble— and I've learned on 
this committee that anecdotal evidence isn't valuable. It's interest- 
ing in that particular case, but 

Professor Mead. I don't think this is anecdotal evidence. 

Chairman Miller. No, no. I'm about to give you a piece that's 
terribly anecdotal. That's what we do in Congress. And that's when 
I see the number of young people with college degrees that are 
looking for the good job, as you put it, I guess I'm raising the ques- 
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tion about what you call a good job in terms of providing an incen- 
tive for people to go out and look for that job. And when I see what 
I think is increasing competition for those jobs at somewhere be- 
tween $5.00 and $10.00 an hour, I just 

Professor Mead. Well, the mystery is why the lack of good jobs 
would be a reason to work less rather than more. Among the popu- 
lation as a whole during the '70s, the fall in real wages caused an 
increase in work effort.. We, had women going to work in large 
numbers to maintain family incomes in the face of inflation. So, 
lower wages caused an increase in work effort. 

Now, economists say that's an income effect. That is to say that 
the fall in the returns to work made people work more. 

Now, apparently poor people reason the other way and they say, 
"Because real wages fall, it's less worthwhile to work." And that is, 
indeed, true. The returns to work are less. That's called the "sub- 
stitution effect." So, one prefers leisure or some other activity. 

But, the puzzle is why, for the population as a whole, the income 
effect dominates and caused more work effort, whereas for the poor 
the substitution effect dominated and caused less work effort. 

So, the fact that wages are low is not to me a self-evident reason 
why people shouldn't work. On the contrary it^stouldJxL just Jhe 
- other 1 way^hey^should"wbT^ And that differ- 

ence of response is the thing that is causing poor people to diverge 
from mainstream American life. According to the evidence, welfare 
mothers are working less and less and less, even though real wel- 
fare benefits are falling. You'd expect them to work more. So, the 
trends are really not explicable by that logic. 

Chairman Miller. Doctor Ellwood. 

Professor Ellwood. Well, I think there's a certain amount of — - 
Chairman Miller. If I can ask you to bring the mike a little bit 

closer to you, all of you 

Professor Ellwood. Certainly. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Professor Ellwood. There's more than a little apples and or- 
anges comparison going on here. Rather than trying to deal with 
every single simple statistic and so forth, let me just make one 
simple point. 

Reality is that there are a million families in America that are 
poor, that have children, where someone is working all the time 
and the family is still poor. Now, the reality is that it's true, most 
families who work aren't poor. That's reassuring. People who can 
get $5.00, and $6.00, and $10.00 an hour jobs— but, I find it very 
bizarre to argue that "Gee, if everybody could just work like the 
people that are earning $10.00 an hour, nobody would be poor." 

The reality is that the kinds of jobs that are available for many 
of the people that we're talking about — one, many of them are 
working. Perhaps a quarter of the poor children in America are in 
families where someone is already working all the time or the com- 
bined work effort of both parents is equal to a full-time job. Those 
families are working and they're poor. The notion that lpw wages 
is not one of the m^jor problems that we have to cope with is just 
foolishness. 

Furthermore, this argument that somehow or other if— it's hard 
to understand why low pay might not affect the work effort of 
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people. I mean, if you're a single parent and you're on welfare— 
and after all, a large part of the reason that we've got more and 
more poverty is that there are more single parents and, yes, their 
work effort is not as much as two parents. 

If you're on welfare and the only way off welfare is to work full- 
time at a job paying $7.00 an hour and the.minimum wage-is-$3.35; 
I~thmk it -makes a lot of sense to stay on welfare. If the only way 
off welfare is to find a full -time job that pays $7.00 an hour and has 
medical benefits and you can't find.anything but a minimum wage 
job at $3.35, 1 think it makes a lot of sense. 

Chairman Miller. Let me stop you there, because the more time 
I spend with poor families and with working poor families and poor 
families that aren't working, the more I believe that logic doesn't 
leave you because you're poor. 

And one of the things that I find interesting is that just as inves- 
tors and developers and people in my community calculate the rate 
of return for effort and risk taken, poor people make the same cal- 
culation. And when they sit down and they pencil it out, as people 
in my district say, it doesn't pencil out. It doesn't pencil out .f or. 
J^em^either. — — ~ — — 

Now, either they decided the tax rate is too high, so they're not 
going to put their capital there, or their rate of return is too low or 
there's some other risk or some other problem. We've all listened 
to people who say, "I'm not going to work any more this year, be- 
cause I give everything to the government." Well, the fact is you 
only give a* percentage, but the incentive isn't there. That was a 
theory of tax cuts and capital strikes and what have you. 

Professor Ellwood. That's what supply side economics is all 
about. 

Chairman Miller. I find that poor people go through the same 
ajuation. They add up transportation. They add up child care. 
They add up health care, the risk to their children, and they say, 
It doesn t figure out." That's not an excuse for not going to work. 
I think it's a question of a logical, rational determination. 

Then, when you put a rather frightening overlay on that commu- 
nity in terms of leaving your children in that communJ A y or failure 
to get home on time in many of these environments, that's an addi- 
tional risk. 

Now, Doctor Mead, you suggest that those really aren't barriers, 
that those things don't really exist? 

Professor Mead. No, I don't say that. I say that they are not un- 
usual for the poor. I don't say that work is easy. I don't say that 
finding a job, child care, transportation, is easy, f m not saying that 
at all. It's difficult. But, it's usual. Today, most single mothers are 
working, and that's the reason why about half of them avoid pover- 
ty. 

Now, I'm not saying that that effort is inconsequential or that 
its easy to make. It isn't easy. The question is whether mothers 
should have to make it Now, I would settle for less than full-time 
work. I think it's reasonable to ask that, but it's well to know that 
three-quarters 

Chairman Miller. I'm sorry. You say most single mothers are 
working? 

Professor Mead. Yes, most single mothers. 
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Chairman Miller. That includes the entire universe of single 
mothers? 

Professor Mead. Yes, and if you leave out the poor mothers who 
are mostly not working, the share is much higher. It's 80 to 85 per- 
cent. But, over the whole universe of single mothers with children 
under 18, the work rate is about 53 percent, and three-quarters of 
that is full-time. 

Now, why is it these mothers work more than the welfare moth- 
ers? Well, they overcome the barriers. The barriers are real. But, 
what assumption are we making about the capability of the poor 
when we say that they can't overcome barriers that other people 
do? I think they can and they want to. 

Your assumption was that people make a calculation. Well, 
maybe we can impute that to them, but we also know that most of 
these poor mothers would like to work. They say that. They're not 
calculating. I think they're overwhelmed. They feel it's impossible 
to work, and they also feel no obligation to work. _ „ 

The^reason .why-work - programs^orlCto^the^extent they So, is 
that they provide a structure where there is support and help with 
the logistics, but there is also an expectation that isn't there other- 
wise. It's the combination that creates a situation where people 
find that they can work and they have to work. And then they find 
that they're working and we know that they largely approve of the 
experience. Workfare helps them do the thing that they want to 
do. 

Chairman Miller. Well, I don't know that I can take the state- 
ment that most single mothers in the country are working, there- 
fore all single mothers should go find work. I mean, I think there 
is 

Professor Mead. Well, that's the standard. 
Chairman Miller [continuing]. A dramatic difference in the gra- 
dients of the environments 

Professor Mead. Of course, yes. 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. The communities, and the situa- 
tions they work in. So, to attribute the ability of one segment of 
society to find work or the majority of society to find work and to 
say that therefore we should attribute the same ability to find 
work to the 

Professor Mead. I wouldn't go quite that far. 

Chairman Miller. But, you said most single mothers are work- 
ing, so the other single mothers ought to find work. 

Professor Mead. Yes, in principle, because the norm is to work. 

Chairman Miller. Most single mothers don't have four children. 

Professor Mead. But, most people on welfare don't have four 
children either. Only a quarter of the mothers on welfare have 
more than two children, as a matter of fact, so the families are 
really not enormous. That's really not true. 

Chairman Miller. And what percentage of those mothers aren't 
working? 

Professor Mead. I don't know. It certainly would be less, as work 
effort falls with family size. I'm not denying that, but the associa- 
tion of all these social factors with work effort is much less than 
most people think. It isn't really easy to predict whether a welfare 
mother works from her background. It's much easier to predict 
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whether she succeeds in terms of quality of job, pay of job, and so 
on. That is much more predictable than whether the mother works 
at some job. 

Now, I'm contending that it's working at some job that's critical. 
Again, it would be very nice to raise the quality of jobs, but we 
should not imagine that that is the main cause of poverty. That's 
an equality issue. 

Chairman Miller. But, it's critical for what? 

Professor Mead. Work is critical for overcoming poverty and de- 
pendency. It's working at some job. 

Chairman Miller. Is it really critical for overcoming poverty, or 
is it critical, for the noble experience of working? 

Professor Mead. It's critical for both. But, most of those who 
work steadily at the minimum wage or at higher wages are not 
poor. That's all there is to it. Most heads of family working and 
supporting, a -family, even-if »they're-mothersr are" above" the mini-' 
mum wage and they're not poor. 

The key effort is numbers of hours of work, and I think the con- 
straint is the one that David mentions, namely, should we expect 
them to work given their child care responsibility. That's the seri- 
ous constraint, not lack of opportunity to work. There I would com- 
promise. I would say, yes, itfs reasonable to expect part-time work* 
But, it should be steady. It should be full-year. It should be every 
week, even if it's part-time hours. That's the thing we should ask 
and that's what overcomes poverty. It's steady effort. It doesn't 
have to be full-time in terms of numbers of hours, but it has to be 
full-year. It has to be most of the weeks of the year. 

Chairman Miller. Doctor Wilson? 

Professor Wilson. You know, when I listen to Lawrence Mead, I 
think of how much he would really benefit from going out and 
doing some empirical research himself. I would love to put him in 
the inner-city areas in Chicago so he could develop a more sophisti- 
cated explanation of very complex problems. 

You know, the simplistic view that you can explain these issues 
by focusing on a lack of work effort ignores the complex interaction 
of social and economic factors that produce certain adaptations and 
modes of behavior. Let me give you an example of what I'm talking 
about. 

You have a new-born youngster in an inner-city hospital. That 
youngster already has several strikes against him or her. The 
youngster lives in a neighborhood that's overwhelmingly socially 
disadvantaged. Seventy to eighty percent of the adults are not 
working. An overwhelming percentage of the families are single- 
parent families. And the chances that this youngster will grow up 
m a poor single-parent family are very great. 

This youngster enters a school lacking fully developed cognitive 
and other educational related skillu, oecause of the environment in 
which he or she has lived. The youngster is further crippled in the 
school system where the I.Q. scores of the children decrease the 
longer the kids stay in school, where the teachers feel they can't 
learn and are discouraged. 

The youngster is also further discouraged because he or she can't 
see a relationship between education and post-school employment. 
He or she is discouraged because they're told that they're chumps 
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if they stay in school, because other youngsters don't see the rela- 
tionship between education and post-school employment, or they're 
chumps if they try to work. 

This person is not a part of a job network, because he or she lives 
in a neighborhood which is overwhelmingly outside the job system. 
Therefore, this youngster finds it difficult to find jobs, particularly 
some of the higher-paying jobs, because employers are relying pri- 
marily on the informal network of their employees. 

This youngster is faced with a situation, also, where there is a 
decrease of some of the higher-paying jobs in the innerrdties that 
he or she relied on in the past, for example, the decrease in manu- 
facturing employment which has always been one of the avenues 
for exit out of poverty for inner-city youth and adolescents. Not to 
mention the fact that, if he or she wants to^get.some.of»the*higher-« 
paying'jobs; it 1 would-be good 'to own an automobile because of the 
explosion of jobs in the suburbs. But, due to inadequate transit sys- 
tems, lack of an automobile, it's difficult to reach those jobs. 

Now, all of these things interact, it seems to me, to discourage 
people. And to assume that individuals are super-human from the 
privileged position of Lawrence Mead, who doesn't have to worry 
about where his next paycheck is coming from, it's easy to say that 
people should have a work ethic. But, I think that we have to look 
at the complex factors that generate people to move in certain 
areas, do certain things, take on certain responsibilities, and to 



I just think it would be useful if we paid much more attention to 
the interaction of social and economic forces that constrain certain 
segments of our population to behave in ways that are fairly 
unique and depressing. 

Chairman Miller. Well, I guess what troubles me— and let me 
just say that I don't think there's any disagreement certainly in 
the Congress about the desire of the Congress to provide avenues to 
work for recipients of general assistance or welfare, temporary, 
long-term, or what have you. My concern is, to some extent, wheth- 
er or not there is an appreciation for just how tough those structur- 
al barriers are. 

The largest employer in my district, I believe, is Chevron. They 
are now deciding whether or not to construct their own educational 
programs, because people that are coming to them for jobs, mainly 
white suburban kids, simply don't have the ability to do basic level 
stuff because of their inadequate reading and computation skills. 
And these are kids who have supposedly completed 12 years of 
school in good schools. This is going on with other m^jor corpora- 
tions. 

We signed a workfare in the State of California; but we are now 
troubled by the fact that most of the people don't have the ability 
to make out the application for that program, you know, to engage 
in the skills. So, now the legislature has under discussion whether 
or not to appropriate tens of millions of dollars to teach people 
basic literacy so they can start to deal with the application of that 
program and employment programs. 

And so, I guess I m kind of— I'm concerned that there's an over- 
simplification here about the basket of skills and goods and talents 
that these people bring to the job market. 
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The other thing that I find in this case in my time with working 
families is that very minor incidents can knock them right out of 
the job market, knock them right out. A child gets a cold and the 
baby-sitter, not the child care center, says "I'm not going to take 
care of your child." They miss a day of work, they're fired. A bat- 
tery goes dead, they ? re fired. They get a flat tire, they're fired. We 
have such a fragile group of people, and I don't see the willingness 
to invest in the structures to keep or make them employable. 

And I thinks Doctor Mead, that it's an oversimplification iust to 
suggest that if they would go out and look for work they would find 
work, carrying the baggage that they do. 

Professor mead. Well, I'm impatient with the view that my posi- 
tion is a simple one. It's been based on rather extensive fielcLre- 
search of the kind that Bill does. I've spent ten years going through 
welfare offices and employment offices talking to staff about how 
they deal with clients, what the problems are, what leads to suc- 
cess and what .doesn't. 

I've published three different studies on this. They're not high 
level or theoretical. They're based on empirical analysis and field 
interviews on; the determinants of success in workfare programs. 
They take into account the social and economic factors that Bill is 
referrinj^ia 

I don't think the situation is simple. I don't think those factors 
ere unimportant. They certainly show a negative influence on em- 
ployment prospects for people. I'm not saying that's absent. I'm 
saying that the structure that these programs create is at least as 
important as those barriers for determining whether jpeople work. 
At least, that's what my numbers show, and thats also what 
people say in the field. 

My views are very reflective of what employment counselors and 
social workers have told me in the field. I have several times pre- 
sented these views to meetings of professional workers, social work- 
ers and other practitioners, and I find concurrence. So, it isn't that 
my views are exceptional. I think they reflect the experience of 
care-givers over the last 20 years. 

Now, I'm also not saying that nothing should be done to diminish 
the barriers. What I am saying is that our view of what is the bar- 
rier is the flip-side, the mirror image, of our view of the compe- 
tence of the client. So, while we have to drop the barriers, which 
I'm not against, I also think we have to do something to expect 
more energy from the clients. 

We've had a generation of programs that primarily address the 
outward impediments, without expecting any definite effort from 
the clients. That is also necessary. I'm not the conventional con- 
servative. I'm not anti-welfare. I m not anti-government. I don't 
think benefits are the problem. I don't think benefits deter people 
from working, very seriously. I don't see evidence for that. I don't 
think the benefit side of welfare is the problem at all. I don't think 
that any of the things that my colleagues here have recommended 
in the way of new efforts for the poor would be a mistake in most 
cases. I'm in favor of most of the things they recommend. 

But I also think, and the evidence supports this, that we have to 
expect some effort from the poor themselves. That's the missing 
link, the thing that energizes the whole system. I see work arising, 
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not from a disembodied effort by people to get jobs, but by a combi- 
nation of efforts, by programs that provide support and services 
and clients who make an effort. Irs the combination of those 
things that overcomes the problem. I think that takes into account 
the complexity. 

If I were not taking into account-th^t complexity, I would simply 
advocate abolishing programs and throwing people into the mar- 
ketplace. I'm not advocating that. I'm advocating a system of ex- 
pectation and support that will help people carry out the thing 
that they want to do. It's based on rather complex reasoning about 
the nature of the problem. 

Chairman Miller. Mrs. Boggs, any questions? 

Mrs. Boggs. I know- that work opportunities-have improved in 
many areas of the country. In my area of the country, the unem- 
ployment rate is the highest in the nation. It is especially high 
among black males. 

Fm really puzzled to know what evidence there is that poor 
blacks would respond to increased work opportunities, and how far 
should we expect the underclass to travel, and how little should we 
expect them to. earn in order to participate effectively in the labor 
market. 

Professor Wilson. The evidence that black males employment 
opportunities have improved is not overwhelming, but I really 
would like to cite one study, if I may draw from my colleague here, 
David Ellwood, who presents some data on employment of black 
males in the City of Boston. 

In 1985, the unemployment rate of black males in Boston was 
around five percent, which is cne-third the national black unem- 
ployment. The employment rate of black males in Boston in 1985 
was 71 percent, which is as high as the national white employment 
rate. This would suggest that black males in Boston are responding 
to the full employment economy of the State of Massachusetts. So, 
that's one example. 

How far do we expect people to travel to go to work? In our re- 
search in the City of Chicago, what we have found is that among 
jobless black adults in the inner-city ghetto areas, that is, areas 
with poverty rates of at least 40 percent, only 18 percent have 
access to an automobile. The jobs that are really expanding in the 
ureater Chicago area are in the suburbs. 

Some of my research assistants who have traveled with some of 
these workers looking for jobs came back expressing amazement 
about how long it takes to get to those jobs, how long it take to 
even get out there for the interviews, in some cases three and a 
half hours of traveling. The reason that's a problem in the City of 
Chicago is because of the lack of an adequate mass transit system. 

So, people get discouraged. Mead talks about these people as if 
they're super-humans. You know, why don't they have a work 
ethic? And here you have people who are inadequately trained. 
You have employers who don't feel that they can work or don't feel 
that they are employable because of the inner-city educational 
system. You have individuals who are faced with an inadequate 
mass transit system who have to travel many hours to get to sub- 
urban jobs, and then have wages that are not very high. It's little 
wonder that people throw up their hands in despair. 
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Congresswoman Boggs, I forgot the third question. 

Mrs. Boggs. I was just interested in how much we should expect 
them to earn? How far do we expect them to travel? I think it's 
such a disgrace to say that they have no commitment to work. 

Professor Wilson. Yes, I agree. 

Mrs. Boggs. And I don't understand why we think that people 
will simply have a commitment to .work if the work is not available 
except at far distances and lower pay. 

Professor Wilson. Yes. And I should also point out to you, and 
maybe Lee Schorr could say something about this on the basis of 
her research, but on the basis of some micro-scudies it appears that 
young blacks stand in line waiting for jobs when they are available. 

For examplei in Chicago the introduction of city employment for 
youngsters leads to long Tines, and 75 percent of trie youngsters end 
up not getting' the jobs because there are not enough jobs for the 
many applicants. People do, in fact, want to work. There's no ques- 
tion about that. Lawrence Mead' is not saying they don't want to 
work. What he's saying is that once they get into* they *)s they 
don't stay in them very long because of a high turn-ovel .ate. 

But the point is that if we could provide jobs and augment wages 
by increasing the earned income tax credit, we might find that the 
retention rate would be much longer. People then would be able to 
realize that they make more working than income from welfare. 

Mrs. Boggs. Thank you very much. 

Professor Ellwood. Can I just make one qubk comment? I think 
there's a danger of oversimplifying on both sides. It's not just a 
lack of jobs. Its not just anything. That's a part of what people are 
saying. 

But, I think the reality is that until we have a situation where 
people realistically can make it, it's very hard to make-any claims 
that, "Gee, what we need is more obligations," or this, or that The 
simple reality is that for a two-parent family, working does not 
often pay. People are often poor. For a young teenager, a minimum 
wage 10b may be available, but where does it really lead, what does 
it really offer? 

And for single parents, the group that we spend most of our time 
fighting about and worrying about, the group that's on welfare, 
Larry Mead talks about now he's in favor of part-time work. Well, 

E art-time work doesn't get anyone anywhere. You'd really have to 
e dumb to think that working part-time on welfare is a sellable 
idea. You might think it's an investment, and that's the way to do 
it, and the reason to do it has to do with all the values that we 
cherish. But, you're worse off when you do it. 

It makes far more sense, doesn't it, to agree that we all believe 
in work, and to let's make sure that when you work you're not 
poor. And let's make sure as a single parent you do have some ad- 
ditional support, some non-welfare support, some child support, 
that makes it feasible to work part-time and avoid poverty, that 
makes it feasible to really get anead. It is true that many single 
parents work. But, do you know what? They're the college gradu- 
ates. They're the people without young children. They're the people 
withoufrall thok* things.. 

It's not just jobs. It's not just obligations. It's none of those 
things. But, let's make sure that when people take the effort, take 
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the initiative, that they can make it. Because, all too often they 
don't, and we can do things that can change that, that aren't real 
expensive, that don't involve massive restructuring of the economy. 
They're simple steps that alL ought to agree on, because they rein- 
force our basic values and they get people off the welfare system. 

Ms. Schorr. To underline what we re all saying, I think that the 
need for a dual strategy is what comes o; of all of these discus- 
sions. You've got to have the opportunity for good work at decent 
wages, and you've got to have the support that's contemporaneous 
with the job, the support in terms of good child care, decent trans- 
portation, help for people who are just entering the job market to 
make that sustained effort, not by giving them more incentives to 
make the effort, but by giving them the support they need to get 
there. 

And we also need the support that comes earlier on, as Professor 
Wilson is saying. It's the kid who starts out at low birth weight, 
with untreated health problems, who is handicapped at school 
entry because there was no decent child care and there was no 
decant Head Start program to help prepare him for school, who is 
handicapped by the lousy school he went to. Those are all things 
that add up to become further impediments to being able to take 
advantage of the opportunity that s out there. But, you've got to 
have that opportunity to work at a decent <vage to make it all pos- 
sible. 

Mrs. Boggs. May I just respond some to Ms. Schorr? 

I was so struck by your saying that by the time a child is in the 
third grade it's evident about whether that child is going to become 
a drop-out or a teenage parent or so on. 

When we started Head Start in 1965, it was on that premise. 
And as you know, it was an anti-poverty program, not under educa- 
tion at the time. All of those services that you mentioned were 
brought to bear for the Head Start program because we didn't 
want the children set by the third grade to become the problems to 
themselves and to society that we assumed that they would 
become. 

We have the Widening Horizons programs. We've introduced the 
parents and involved the parents and so on. And this is all those 
years ago now. And in addition to that, we now recognize with the 
National Science Foundation educational programs, that we have 
to back the science and math programs. I ve been on that appro- 
priations subcommittee for 11 years, and I've almost got them to 
the first grade. 

But, the whole mind-set, the condition of health, the interest in 
the work ethic, the quality of life, and the ability to compete that 
we must be able to give our young people, we all know that it 
starts at the very beginning. And if we've known this for all these 
years, my question is why haven't we followed through, arid why 
„ we are just rediscovering all the time that we need to do these 
things. 

Ms. Schorr. Well, it seems to me that one of the things that has 
happened since you were involved in getting Head Start started is 
that a lot of what we did then on faith and on theoretical knowl- 
edge, we now have the evidence, the very clear documented evi- 
dence about the long-term effects of Head Start: reducing depend- 
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ency, reducing teenage pregnancy, increasing the rate of employ- 
ment for the population that succeeded at school, in part because 
they succeeded before school with the help of Head Start and the 
help of the health services, social services, 'and nutrition services 
provided through Head Start. 

So, we now have the evidence that what you set out to do then 
really had the effect that you hoped it would. We also know that 
those comprehensive programs, multi-faceted programs, are really 
needed before the ohild is four or five. And we're learning how to 
provide, the similar, set of services for even younger children. 

But, why are less than one-fifth of the kids who are eligible for 
Head Start actually enrolled? Why is there not enough funding to 
get all the kids who are eligible and who we know would benefit 
from those services? Why are they not enrolled? Why is .that not 
financed? 

Well, J can only hope that now that we understand more about 
how effective those programs are, that that will begin to assuage 
some of the hesitation of people who have not been willing to 
invest in those programs. 

Mrs. Boggs. You know the new education bill, of course, has an 
Eyenstart within its new programs. It will take care of the younger 
children, fill m that gap between one year old and kindergarten 
time. It also is a dual program, because there's an adult literacy 
program that involves poor parents in a meaningful way. 

Because, I noticed in your testimony that you were apprehensive 
about the parental kinds of classes that really were geared only to 
middle-class families and to their situations and values. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, before I make a statement and ask questions, I 
ir r** y Id Eke U> enter a statement into the record on 
behalf of myself and the members of this committee and people ev- 
erywhere whoxeek economic justice in this country and who really 
believe m an ,-qual opportunity for all. It seems like some do and 
some don t. A 'ot of it depends on changing the attitudes of those 
who don t. 

Based on interviews with social workers, I think you have to un- 
derstand the social workers themselves. I've seen it from the other 
end. For some, there is a sort of nourishment in having the power 
to control people s lives. And for some, there's nothing as desperate 
as it seems to the person making the application, because they in 
their own experience are not feeling it, because they are secure in 
the comfort of their own prosperity. I think you have to under- 
stand, when you do that kind of a study, that you're not looking at 
the complete picture. 

I think, rather than just talking or interviewing social workers, 
you ought to get down and live the everyday life that these people 
are living during an extended period of time, not just for a brief 
period of time. Because, you never really understand the situation 
until you're there for a long time. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee of Employment Opportunities, 
Ive held hearings all over the country. I've been to committee 
meetings and hearings of other committees where we've heard 
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about the poverty situation that exists. It's like Senator Bentsen 
said, "Our economy h> doing great for some, but not for all." Our 
economy is like swiss cheese, there are big holes in it. 

Well, I've seen them. In Beaver County, Pennsylvania; Mahoney 
Countv, Ohio; the two highest unemployment rates along with Ms. 
Boggs district in the country; people are telling stories like the 
gentleman who came up to us after the hearing and said, "You 
know, I don't know what v/e're going to do, Mr. Martinez. In this 
country, there* are some people who think that we are having a 
great economic recovery, but for us~here in this area, we're not." 
He said, "I worked in the steel plant that closed for 20 years. I was 
looking forward to my retirement. I fell short of retirement." And 
because the company closed and wasn't adequately protected, his 
retirement wasn't adequate. 

And he says, "You know, my wife had stayed home to take care 
of our children to make sure that they got the right kind of up- 
bringing. I looked forward to sending these kids to college on my 
wages alone, sacrificing, scrapping, and saving. 

' But, as a result of my unemployment I've had to take a job at a 
minimum wage. My three children who are going to college, 
they're working at minimum wage. My wife has now gone to work, 
working below her level. She has teaching credentials, but the 
people are all leaving, so there are no children in school, because 
they're going looking for jobs. There aren't enough jobs for a 
person of her caliber, education, and background. 

"And so, as a result, we're all working at slightly above the mini- 
mum wage or right at minimum wage just to maintain the living 
that I maintained as an individual worker in a family of five." 

The trouble is that one half of one percent of our population 
owns 35 percent of our wealth, while 99.5 percent of the population 
is fighting for the other 65 percent. While some of us are living 
from day to day with a good existence, others are working hard 
and saving and living on an austere budget and making ends meet 
from day to day. There are still too many people that are just 
straggling to survive. That's all, just survive. 

In this country, we talk about providing employment training 
and education and all these things. Mr. Aldrich said it best, it's not 
a simple answer, because it's not a simple problem. There are a lot 
of factors involved, the least being that people who are not working 
are not working because they don't want to work, or because 
they're too lazy, or that the idea of low wages doesn't create an in- 
centive. That's crazy. 

If a person figures out that he's either going to have to go to 
work and put up with the insults and the abuse of an employer 
who wants a low wage employee because he's low-skilled and he 
knows he can control him, or he's going to have to put up with 
over-aggressive social workers, and he weighs the two, he's going to 
go with the over-aggressive social worker. He's only got to put up 
with him once a week or once a month. 

Another side of it is that he can collect more money. If you talk 
about women, women with families, child care isn't the only 
answer, isn't the permanent answer, I agree. But, it's one of the 
answers that we have to understand, because I've visited homes 
where there have been women with five children who've been 
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abandoned by a husband, and you say that women derive the bene- 
fit from going after the husband? Hey, the woman should derive 
the benefit. After all, she didn't do all of that by herself. 

So, there are a lot of problems and you can't look at it with 
tunnel vision. You know, the one thing that I see is if we look at 
the conditions and the wage levels of the labor force, and consider 
that great number of people that you talk about who are willing to 
work part-time, many of whom are working part-time, but they 
don't want to work only part-time. They want full-time employ- 
ment, because as Mr. Ellwood said, part-time employment takes 
you nowhere. 

I have five married children, and they all have children. Each 
one of them and their spouses work because they have to to make 
ends meet, and not at minimum wages, or not at low wages, at 
pretty good salaries. The thing is, that they're still not making it. 
So, those people who are working part-time are doing so because 
they're forced to, not because they want to, because that's all that's 
available to them. 

But, if we understand all that, then we begin to understand this 
great economic recovery and just how stable that economic recov- 
ery is. It's not stable. If we don't understand the problems of the 
•joor and the working poor, people who are working who want to 
work, but they don't have any avenues of redress to a higher level 
of employment or higher wages and as a result, they get stuck 
there and sometimes they slip back into that welfare situation that 
we don't want to see them in. 

With all of that, then we start understanding what our condition 
really is in this country. It's not that good. For some it's good. But, 
don't look at ourselves, if we're happy and comfortable because 
we've got a good job and good salary. Think about it in the terms of 
those who do not, because those who do not will drag us all down if 
we don't do something about it. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Matthew Martinez follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Matthew G. Martinez, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of California 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of people everywhere who want economic justice and be- 
lieve in equal opportunity for all, I recommend an idea and a concept who's time 
has come— an economic bill of rights. In keeping with the concept of our Constitu- 
tion of promoting the general welfare, we must move boldly forward to protect and 
improve the quality of life and provide for the economic security of all our citizens. 

As chairman of the Employment Opportunities Subcommittee, I have held hear- 
ings in enough parts of the country and have come to understand through evidence 
provided at these hearings that there is a growing number of poor and under em- 
ployed people in this country. People who have gone from reasonable wages to pov- 
erty level wages. Don't be fooled by the fact that the unemployment rate is down to 
6%. Yes more people are working, but at a lower wage because that is all they can 
get. 

Today one-half of 1% of our population own 35% of the wealth, while 99V&% of 
the population are fighting for a share of the other 65% of the resources. While 
most are still struggling to live from day to day, too muiy are struggling to just 
survive. Unless the leaders of our country take steps now to create jobs, fair wage 
jobs, provide training for those jobs ard refine, and improve the quality of educa- 
tion, we will not survive. 

If we look at the condition and the wage levels of the labor force, and consider the 
great number of part time workers who are not counted as unemployed, but who 
are virtually unemployed because they really want full time work, we begin to un- 
derstand the true sense of our great economic recovery and just how stable our eco- 
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nomic prosperity is under the Reagan administration. One-third of our people are 
living in or near the poverty level. Meaningful employment is one that takes into 
consideration a fair wage and provides for pride of accomplishment and is the key 
to economic survival and insuring the stability of family life. 

When the question is asked "Are we better off today than we were 8 years ago?" 
Think of others not only yourself. Sure, some of us are better off, but our Nation 
and its people as a whole are not The job creation that has taken place in the last 7 
years are jobs in the service sector at minimum wages, or jobs where training, edu- 
cation, and a high level of skills are required. And we have not prepared the avail- 
able workforce for those jobs. Lower wages and higher costs of goods have shifted 
consumer power from the lower and middle income population to the rich who 
always buy wholesale. We have gone from a society where two-thirds of our families 
could afford to buy a home to a society where only one-third can afford the Ameri- 
can dream of home ownership. ^ ., 

Instead of creating a higher standard of living this administration has said "lower 
your expectations unless you are born with a silver spoon in your mouth," instead 
of creating the opportunity for a full and meaningful education for our children and 
young adults. 

This administration sought to slash programs for students ranging from head- 
start to school lunches. It nas waged war on programs of particular importance to 
Hispan ics— such as Chapter I, Bilingual Education and Immigrant Education. 

This Republican administration tried to abolish the vocational education program. 
It tried to cut assistance for students who want to go to college, and has forced low- 
income students to go deeply into debt to get a higher education. That just isn't 
right 

Under Republican policies the proportion of Hispan ics attending college has actu- 
ally fallen. Even for Republicans that is quite an achievement. This administration 
has axed funds for data collection— so that Americans won't know what is happen- 
ing in our schools. That is what they have really done while they have created the 
grand illusion that they care, often quoting the report "a nation at risk." And— to 
top it all— this Republican administration has even sought to abolish the Depart- 
ment of Education. Republican policies are truly putting the Nation, at risk. 

For gone are days when many of our people with no education could find a job. 
Where they could be trained at the job and earn a decent wage and have adequate 
benefits. 'This was true as little as a few years back, but not today. So wak<? up 
America. When a segment of our society suffers it eventually gets to us all. If we 
are to advance as a nation we must provide the opportunity for Americans to have 
pride in themselves and confidence in our future, just as ovr President said. But we 
cannot do it expecting our people to learn less, do less, or earn less. The economic 
security of our families is the stability of our democracy, and we must work eo pre- 
serve it 

In closing let me say, as a former Secretary of Labor said at an employment hear- 
ing in Chicago, "The cycle of permanent poverty is the breeding ground for the 
social ills of a society." 

Mr. Martinez. But, I've got a question to ask anyone who would 
respond to it. 
I heard you, Mr. Mead. 

How can you help us, as a committee, make any sense of why we 
are witnessing increasing numbers of working poor? You under- 
stand? Because, the unemployment figures in some parts of this 
country show there, are more people working, absolutely more 
people working, at lesser wages than they did before. 

And the question is, if this is all true, how can we make the 
statement that we're entering our sixth, year of economic expan- 
sion? We might be for some, but how does that economic expansion 
affect those at the very bottom of the ladder, those we need to help 
up? 

Professor Mead. Congressman, let me answer that first. 

I think your example of the steel worker's family proves some- 
thing I was saying earlier. When he lost his job in the factory, he 
and his wife and his children all went to work at low-paying jobs in 
order to maintain the family income. That is precisely the pattern 
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that we see in the population over the '70s and into this decade, 
where economic troubles lead to more work effort. 

Mr. Martinez. Well, let me interrupt you right there, because I 
think it's very important. It's something I did not say and that he 
said to us. 

He said, "I look around and I see people on welfare making more 
money than I am." He said, "You know, maybe we all ought to just 
chuck it and all go on welfare." That was his statement. 

And so, you get people in that desperate situation at those low 
wages you talk about that really start contemplating going on wel- 
fare, no matter how much work ethic they have, or how much 
pride in themselves they have. Because, let me tell you something, 
it's no fun. 

If you've never experienced it, try it sometime. Go with your 
father pulling a little wagon to get what they give you, what they 
called during the depression the "gimme-gimme," and have these 
people giving it to you and making comments like, "Look at these 
lazy S.O.B.s" and "Look at these people who've got no backbone, no 
spine". It's as degrading as hell. 

Do you think that doesn't affect people in their attitudes and 
their frustrations? It sure as heck does. Let me tell you something. 
If you offer some of these kids in these ghetto neighborhoods $3.00 
or $4.00 an hour, why in the heck should they go to work for $3.00 
or $4.00 an hour when they can make a thousand dollars a day 
selling drugs? 

Professor Mead. But, your steel worker's family didn't do that 
See, that's the difference. They took the legal jobs, though they 
were a considerable come-down and there was considerable hard- 
ship involved. I don't deny that for a second. 

There has been a reduction in real wages for an important part 
of the work force. And those people have a claim. Those people 
have a grievance. I'm not disputing that. But this hearing is about 
poverty, and in general those people are above poverty. They gen- 
erally do not actually go under the poverty line. They maintain 
their incomes, perhaps at a lower level, but above poverty, by 
taking those lesser jobs. 

Now, among the poor, the pattern is not to work at all or to work 
erratically. That's the difference. Whereas the work effort has in- 
creased for the bulk of the population, for the poor it was always 
low and is apparently getting lower. 

So, I don't believe that it's helpful today to conflate the problems 
of the working poor or the working almost-poor with those of the 
long-term poor. Generally speaking, the long-term poor are not 
working. It's a substantially different problem. Their problem is 
not due to low wages, it's due to not working at all. 

You have to ask why that is, and it seems to me it's predomi- 
nantly because the structure of policy doesn't require people to 
work as a routine part of welfare. I'm not saying that everything 
else is unimportant. It may be true, as you say, that the working 
poor are increasing in number too. That is something that we 
should worry about. 

But, again, the working poor are a very small part of the total 
poverty picture. It's not unimportant, but it's not our m^jor diffi- 
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culty. Poverty is predominantly due to low working hours, rather 
than low wages. 

Professor Ellwood. I would prefer not to continue on in this par- 
ticular debate, in the sense that, again, a quarter of the poor fami- 
lies in America are already working full-time. Yes, we can ignore 
those. There are three-fourths others. But, you know, when we 
ignore those we start sending signals about what we value. 

We start saying that "Yes, okay, it's fine to be on welfare be- 
cause it pays you more and any sensible human being would do it." 
But, they don't because they ought to work hard, they'd rather 
work hard. 

So, why not make work pay? Why not make sure that if— why 
not help single parents do their job? 

As to your question about why the recovery hasn't really reached 
the people, the working poor and so on, first of all, I think I would 
be misleading if I said we know or agree. There is enornibus 
debate. There- are a couple of things we do know. 

What seems to drive the poverty of the working poor, precisely 
because they are working, is not the unemployment rate. The un- 
employment rate helps a little. But, what really drives it is real 
wages, and real wages have not recovered. Real wages now are 
lower than they were 15 years ago. That's true for middle America. 
This is not just the poor. 

The problem is, though, the poor— you know, middle America 
gets nailed a little bit, but the poor really get killed. So, the notion 
here is that, yes, there are structural changes in our economy. 
There have been a variety of other kinds of changes. We clearly 
have this widening in com e~ distribution, and we have chosen, partly 
for the reasons that Professor Mead expounds, to simply ignore 
working Americans, simply ignore people that want to work, are 
willing to work, that can work, and instead worry about fighting 
for nickel and dime on the welfare system. 

Why not, instead, you know — paper over these differences for a 
moment. Let's just agree we're going to try and make sure that if 
you work you're going to make it. Larry Mead says that's not a 
problem. Fine, it's not going to cost us anything. We're going to in- 
stead help those people who are willing to work and that's some- 
thing that we can all identify with. 

So, I don't think I have a very good answer for you why these 
things change. You've heard the reasons, the structural changes, 
the variety. But, the bottom line is this, work just doesn't pay as 
much as it used to, and it especially doesn't pay as much as it used 
to at the bottom end. Part of the reason is we haven't changed the 
minimum wage. Part of the reason is a lot of other kinds of 
changes. But, the bottom line is we've got to start thinking about 
those people if we really want to avoid a situation where people are 
stuck on the welfare roll. 

Professor Wilson. I would like to add, Congressman, that when 
the economy slumps the economy of the ghetto gets a lot worse but 
does not automatically return to the status quo when macroeco- 
nomic conditions improve. So that, cyclical economic fluctuations 
lead to step-wise increases in social dislocations. 

Chairman Miller. Mrs. Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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My thanks to the panel. I'm sorry I wasn't able to be here during 
some of your testimony, but I am very much interested in this 
issue of how can we make change, particularly for our poor fami- 
lies., 

u I want to ask you if there : is any research that deals with the 
issue of mandatory work requirements? Now, let me clarify that. I 
am not aware of any work that's been done. Well, let me give you 
an example. I think it will be\dearer. 

Some years ago in the 1970s,, when I was in the State Senate in 
Connecticut, there was a federal program that looked at what 
kinds of services would be necessary to keep seniors in their home. 
And it was carte blanche. I mean, the federal experimenters had 
the right to provide whatever. And we found out through that that 
it could be very expensive. We found out through that that certain 
things were key and others weren't. We found out through that 
what families coaid do and how you had to be careful about dis- 
placement and things like that. 

I would like td^uiow if there's ever been any experimental effort 
to mandate participation in education and work programs and pro- 
vide the day care support, the nutritional subsidies, the participa- 
tion m education programs. But, actually, let's separate off the de- 
velopmental issues, Head Start, early intervention which I feel 
very strongly about, but just looking at mandating work and assur- 
ing income. 

My belief is that the assuring income piece has to do with day 
care support, fuel assistance, but also income subsidies so that the 
family would, have the level of income they needed, but the person 
would have the development they need if in ten years they're going 
to be earning an income that would support a family. 

The reason I want to know more about concrete research that's 
been done in this area, is because in my estimation the minimum 
wage can never be raised to where it would support a family. I 
don t think that was its intention. And I think the slide in the 
value of our wages over the last 15 years, as one of you resulted, is 
primarily the end result of the 10, 12, 14 percent inflation that 
plagued our country in the late '70s. 

And I don't lay that up to one party or another. I lay that up to 
a very complex series of things that were going on nationally and 
internationally. But, the fact is we've never recovered in govern- 
ment or in families, and that's the bottom line. 

And I don't think that the statistics game is going to help us, and 
I don t think the minimum wage debate is going to help us. I think 
the earned income tax expander, sensitive to family size, might be 
a very powerful tool when combined with food stamps and fuel as- 
sistance and day care if we could deal honestly with income qualifi- 
cations so that we create a composite of income supports that we 
pair then with the requirement to, if you're on public benefits, to 
also contribute. And the contribution would be first educational 
until you reached a certain level, and then work. 

But, I've never seen any research that really looked at just these 
issues. I know there's been a lot of research about mandatory par- 
ticipation and welfare work programs. But since it doesn't involve 
sufficient income support, then you see you get into these things, 
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"Is it worth it to work? Will I get more if I stay on welfare?" That 
isn't the issue, and we mustn't pose that issue for our families. 

But, is there any kind of study of the kind there was in home 
care for seniors, where we really were able to look at what sup- 
ports would it take, coupled with mandatory work? Ten years down 
the line I think we'd have stronger families and stronger earners. 

Professor Mead. I don't know of a study that has done precisely 
what you want. There are studies of workfare programs, but none 
of them is as rich in services and education as you're proposing. 

There are programs now being run that are that way. I'm think- 
ing of the Massachusetts program and also California. But, they 
have not been 

Mrs. Johnson. But, the Massachusetts program, see, is not a — 
excuse me for interrupting you. 

Professor Mead. No, it's true. It isn't. That's correct. 

Mrs. Johnson. It's not a mandatory participation, and I am in- 
terested in the mandatory participation because—there are two 
reasons. 

First of all, in visiting some of my work training programs under 
W.I.N., I had parents say to me, Hispanic parents, white parents, 
black parents say to me, "You know, I dreaded the day my kid 
turned six. I dreaded coming here, but this is what I always 
wanted." 

Professor Mead. That's right. That's the usual response. 

Mrs. Johnson. Then, for teenagers, I think we do them a disas- 
trous disservice when we permit them to make the decision to drop 
out. We wouldn't permit our own child to drop out. 

Professor Mead. That's right. 

Mrs. Johnson. I don't think public policy should permit people to 
make the decision to say "I don't matter." 
Professor Mead. That's right. 

Mrs. Johnson. And see, that's what you're saying when you drop 
out of education or work, that you don t matter and your empower- 
ment doesn't matter. 

So, I want to look more at empowering the individual, whether 
they want at that moment to be empowered or whether they don't. 

And then, dealing with coupling that with an honest approach to 
living expenses. 

Professor Mead. I find that the studies by 1J.D.R.C. that you've 
probably heard of that look at workfare programs don't focus pre- 
cisely on this. They focus on the impact of the program and not 
really on the role of obligation. 

My studies, in contrast, which have a different methodology, do 
focus on obligation as measured by the participation rate. I find 
that that is critical to their job entry success, to moving people into 
jobs. 

I haven't been able to assess the role of services of the kind 
you're talking about, primarily because I was studying the W.I.N. 
program which had limited training. Some of the new programs 
like California do have a much more ambitious training and educa- 
tional component. 

I also found that it didn't much matter what the activity was. 
The important thing was to get the mother into the routine of 
doin? something each day, getting out of the house and into some 
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constructive activity. That activity could be a wide range of things, 
education, training, looking for work, actual work, work experience 
as its called,. a range of things. And the impacts of all of those on 
job entries were quite similar. But it mattered very much that cli- 
ents have to do something, to assure that they are obligated. 

Now, once they are involved, then the obligation shifts into the 
background. Its not the thing you emphasize, very much like 
public education. Require kids to go to school, but once they're 
there the emphasis is on opportunity. And that's exactly the way it 
is in workfare programs, those that are successful. 

Now, I should also say workfare has not shown and does not 
show m my studies an ability to raise the wage that you get. The 
wage that you get is still a low one. It is typically above the mini- 
mum wage, but it isn't an improved wage over what you might get. 

In other words, the program doesn't show a capacity to raise the 
quality of jobs. It does show a capacity to raise the quantity of 
work effort, that is, the share of people who are doing something 
active. 

Mrs. Johnson. And in those studies, have those people been fol- 
lowed a long enough time to find that after they have been in the 
minimum v/age job or the low wage job for a while, that then they 
do find a way to move into higher paying work? 

Professor Mead. Oh, yes Irs the initial job that is not improved 
m quality by workfare. 

Mrs.^ Johnson. But, I would maintain that it's the public policy 
makers responsibility to enrich that minimum wage to a living 
salary as opposed to the small business' job lo hire at a higher 
salary someone they would normally hire at a lower salary. 

Professor Me,j>. Yes. I would certainly be in favor of that. I 
think what you're suggesting is exactly the combination that I 
tavor; more services, more training, more opportunity, perhaps 
higher benefits, but coupled with an obligation. 

think the benefit side, again, is the problematic side. The 
public has shown a willingness to spend more on services. As Lis- 
beth Schorr has said earlier, there is support for spending more for 
the poor. That isn't the issue. 

I think the public, if satisfied on this question of obligation and 
effort, is prepared to spend more. But, they have to see the contrac- 
tual relationship between what people get and the effort that 
they re making. 

I believe th&c if Congress could see its way clear to have a seri- 
ous work policy in welfare, we would in fact see a more generous 
policy towards the poor who now get very little, as David has 
shown m his book. Working poor and children getfvery little. They 
would get a lot more, it seems to me, if we had a serious work 
policy. Because, then one could justify it as part of a contractual 
arrangement where effort is being made. 

So, that's why a work policy is constructive. It should not be seen 
as punitive. It's not so regarded by the clients themselves. It leads 
to them going to work in much higher numbers, and can be cou- 
pled with very meaningful educational development benefits. 

Professor Ellwood. Congresswoman, I think there's a lot of 
wisdom m what you say. I mean, I think in fact what we've tried to 
do so far witn our work-welfare programs and so forth is to get 
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people in and going and yet we haven't dealt with a couple of 
really major problems. 

One, we haven't dealt with the fact that it takes a $7.00 an hour 
job. Every state— Massachusetts has found this. California has 
found this. You've got to have $6.00 or $7.00 an hour. You've got to 
have medical care in order to make it. 

Well, for a woman that's a drop-out with a young kid, who's 
going to have to work full-time at $8.00 an hour, it's just not going 
to happen. So, finding a way to provide those additional non-wel- 
fare supports, I just would go further. I think the E.I.T.C. is a great 
idea. I wholly endorse that move. I think that child care supports 
and a variety of other things are really there. 

Indeed, the only one that you mentioned that I'm a little nervous 
about is food stamps. I think the goal ought to be, make it possible 
for people to work and be completely outside of the welfare system, 
don t have to have that snickering behind you in the line when 
you're— you know, working poor people are already eligible for food 
stamps. They just don't bother to take it, for some pretty obvious 
reasons. 

So, I think if we really want to make welfare transitional, and I 
think we do, then I think we've got to do exactly what you say. 
But, I would add one more. I think child support, child support in- 
cluding a minimum assured benefit, is something that a woman 
can count on, not enough to live on, but enough to provide some 
support so that, plus her own work, plus some pf these tax credits, 
can realistically make it possible to work even two-thirds time and 
make it. 

Mrs. Johnson. So, actually, are you saying that if we enrich the 

earned income tax credit 

Professor Ellwood. Yes. 

Mrs. Johnson [continuing]. So that you really were bringing 
minimum wage jobs up to, say, the federal poverty level, or 150 
percent of the federal poverty level, but by family size 

Professor Ellwood. Right. 

Mrs. Johnson [continuing]. And eliminated the other programs, 
fuel assistance including, so that we would eliminate the adminis- 
trative costs of those things, then we would hit both all who need it 
and have a simple direct mechanism that was family sensitive, size 
sensitive? 

Professor Ellwood. I think it's not possible just to use the 
EJ.T.C. to do it all. I think you do have— in my own work, I try to 
do it all with the E.I.T.C. I found I needed to raise the minimum 
wage and expand the earned income tax credit to make it feasible 
that when you work you're not poor. 

But, yes, I think let's concentrate our resources in helping people 
help themselves, instead of fighting about whether to raise oenefits 
or lower benefits, or extend them this way or cut them back that 
way. 

Mrs. Johnson. But, it does seem to me 

Professor Ellwood. Child support, earned income tax credit, 
medical care, those would be the top three on my list. I also would 
raise the minimum wage, reluctantly. But, I think there's no way 
to do it without raising the minimum wage. And even Larry here 
has seemed to endorse that idea. 
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So, the notion is let's take those resources, let's spend them to 
help people help themselves. And by the way, let's collect a lot 
more along the way from absent fathers, which is a huge source of 
untapped resources. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Schroeder. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to 
the panel. J 

I guess, just several things. I think that this is a very interesting 
panel following on the Business Week discussion a couple weeks 
ago about how we, as a nation, have not invested in human capital. 
1 think that s really what you're saying and pointing out the com- 
parative investment this country makes in human capital, versus 
our competitors and how they're killing us. 

So, I think that's very important. And I think it's— one of the 
problems is how do we get that political consensus. Because, I'm 
sure people are sitting there saying, "Oh, there go the bleeding 
hearts again, you know, "Just pull them up by the bootstraps and 
everything will be fine," and it won't be. 

Several of the things that strikes me about our society that's 
very troubling is, number one, minority males. We've tolerated 
very high unemployment rates among them for a very long time. 

becondly, all the studies I've seen on affirmative action shows 
that it helps women much more than minority males, because 
women are inside in the office and they have a way to bid up. And 
minority males tend to be outside on the dock in the hot and heavy 
positions. So, maybe it helps them get hired, but it doesn't provide 
the career ladder. So, they don't see the opportunities and we're 
hearing its having a fallout in minority males going to college and 
so forth. & 

And then, the focus becomes, well, how do we get the single 
mothers then back working, rather than how we get the family 
back together. So, if we start with the premise of family, I don't 
think we re going to move anywhere unless we start as a society 
saying were going to provide real opportunity for minority males 
to do something other than earn a very low wage for the rest of 
their life as a janitor or whatever, and aren't they happy they got 
to be whatever it is. We just don't deal with that. 

And I know one of the other things that I looked at that I was 
really amazed at is you iook at Australia and what they do with 
their immigrants. I mean, they put them in a college setting. They 
live there for a year. They teach them how to find jobs, how to find 
housing, how to use mass transit, how to <;hop in grocery stores. An 
incredible cost per person invested, and they don't bat an eye. They 
say. Oh, this is what we have to do so they are part of the society, 
so they accept us and we accept them." 

And you can imagine if we ran that kind of college for people on 
welfare to help them regain the skills that maybe they never got in 
their homes, why people would be outraged. 

So, I guess the bottom line problem is how do we get a political 
consensus to invest our money there when everyone from Business 
Week right on is telling us iVs harmful otherwise. That's my frus- 
tration is the political. I think we're all the choir. How do we do 
the politics? 
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Professor Ellwood. I think Lee should comment for sure, but let 
me make one point. 

I think one of the ways we do is stop fighting about fixing wel- 
fare. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Yes. 

Professor Ellwood. Okay. Welfare— I used to go on radio talk 
shows. I'm one that doesn't believe tnat welfare has caused a lot of 
damage per se. Okay? I don't think I6u<* of people are having babies 
to get on welfare. But, you know, you go on a talk show and you 
say that, you get screamed at. I mean, you get screamed at. Not 
only by conservatives or working folks, but by people on welfare 
who hate welfare even worse than anybody. Okay? 

Mrs. Schroeder. That's right. 

Professor Ellwood. I think for too long we've said what we're 
supposed to do is help people on welfare, and then we start worry- 
ing about errors and we start worrying about that. We isolate the 
people. We stigmatize the people. We create a bureaucracy that has 
a life of its own. We do a lot of things that don't really help people 
help themselves, and in the meantime we antagonize everybody in 
America. Everybody hates the welfare system. Okay? 

But, I've since— since doing my book, which basically says wel- 
fare isn't the right way forgo, and go and say, "Listen, there are 
real problems. There are people out there that are working and 
they are still poor. There are single parent* trying to do the job of 
two parents as one and they don't have any support and that's 
wrong. There are people who don't have medical protection." Liter- 
ally, I've not had a single angry reaction. 

f think the notion is that if we stop fighting about welfare, even 
welfare reform, work in the welfare system. That ought not to be 
our goal, not work on the welfare system. It ought to be, work out- 
side the welfare system. And I think if we make our agenda one of 
dealing with real problems for real people, I think we can garner 
the- kind of public support that we're going to need. 

And of course it is going to cost s^me money, but in the Ion? run 
it saves us a fortune. And so, my hope is that maybe by talking 
about the problems of the middle class, about single parent fami- 
lies, which by the way is a very middle class problem now, of low 
wages and so forth, we can really try and make some progress. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Thank you. 

Ms. Schorr. I think it's very impressive that the kinds of things 
that we are talking about, and I think we've all had this experi- 
ence, get positive responses from people committed to a wide range 
of ideologies. 

I have been quite flabbergasted at how easy it is to talk with the 
Committee on Economic Development about these changes. They're 
there. They understand what you have to do. And I think the 
recent Business Week ccver, which not only says we have to invest 
in human capital, it says we can't afford not to 

Mrs. Schroeder. That's right. 

Ms. Schorr [continuing]. Is a manifestation of the fact that busi- 
ness now understands that we cannot waste a single American kid 
coming into adulthood today. There is the combination of demo- 
graphics^ and technological development that have made people 
who don't respond perhaps to the social justice, social equity argu- 
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ment, arrive at the same place as the people who are more moti- 
vated by a vision of what America should be like. 

Well, if you get to the same place, if what you care most about is 
America's competitive position in the world, then I think we do 
have a chanct to mobilize enough people around a program that 
accepts the complexity of the problem, realizes that the solutions 
are not quick fixes and that there is not a single one shot fix. 

Polio is not a good analogy. There is no polio vaccire in this 
field. But, \ve have a lot of tools that we can put to work. And I 
think With the range of interests groups in the country today that 
are beginning to recognize this and beginning to respond to the evi- 
dence, I think we have a real chance of putting it together and 
changing things for the families that we're talking about arid 
strengthening their own capacity to support their children, to raise 
their children and have their children going on and becoming con- 
tributing citizens. 

Mrs. Schroeder. I think that's very important. I go arou id 
saying to people, "I know how to motivate middle class kids." They 
grow up. They know that their parents want them to get an educa- 
tion and everything else. And let's be honest, we still bribe them. 
"If you do this, you get that." 

And so, when you grow up in an environment where there hasn't 
been that emphasis and you don't have the capacity to bribe them, 
what we're talking about as a society is we absolutely have to moti- 
vate them. How do we do it, and how do we move there? It is won- 
derful to see everybody coming out at the same end, but we're still 
not there yet. 

Professor Mead. I'd like to utter a cautionary note, and that's 
that the evaluations of these training and education programs have 
not shown that they can raise the skills of disadvantaged people 
very much. There is an improvement. It may be worth doing. I'm 
not against spending more on it, but we should not imagine that 
that by itself is going to solve our problem. 

What that strategy does is to aim, again, at the wage level. It 
says, "Let's increase skills so people can get a higher wage, and 
then they 11 be able to earn their way out of poverty." 

Well, it seems to me that the prospects of that are limited. The 
greater cause of poverty, as I've been saying, is low working hours, 
not low wages. And that's the thing that we have to concentrate 
on. 

I also find in the evaluations of workfare programs that they 
typically show a payoff to training, but it's limited. It looks to me 
as if these programs have much more capacity to increase working 
hours than they do wages. They can increase v/ork effort. They 
can't necessarily improve the quality of the job that you get. That's 
also the result of my own studies. Now, I'm not saying we shouldn't 
improve quality, but the emphasis has to be on raising the work 
hours. 

I also feel, in response to what David said, that we should be less 
concerned with getting people off welfare. It seems to me that their 
fundamental problem is failing to cope in ways that other people 
expect, and that should get our attention. If we say we have to get 
them off welfare by various combinations of government jobs or 
child support or whatever, I think to a certain extent we are rela- 
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beling welfare as something else. We're not really getting them off,, 
and in fact .we're continuing to oosess about welfare. 

The issue in the public mind is really not welfare, but rather dys- 
function. If people function better, then welfare loses its bad name. 
I've been consulting recently with the British government about 
their welfare policy. In that society, they don't have a distinctive 
welfare program. They have a supplementary income benefit pro- 
gram for virtually anyone who needs it for any reason, and there 
isn't a distinct welfare program. And yet, there the same stigma 
attaches to employable poor people because they are hot working. 

So, the problem is the conduct. The problem is the behavior, and 
not the way we support them. If people are working, then the 
public is ready to support; them by some means, if we call it wel- 
fare or something else. T don't find income maintenance is a diffi- 
culty. Helping people with money is okay, provided they're func- 
tioning. 

So, let's not focus on getting people off welfare. Let's not focus on 
reaching $7.00 an hour, because that's too high a goal. Let's, in- 
stead,, have them working at whatever job they can get and then 
make up the difference. Im ready to do that. Most Americans are 
ready to do that. They want to see some more effort first. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. But, I guess that was part of my problem. I 
agree with you that the training programs should be very good and 
everything else, but one of the problems with morale that's been 
shown over and over and over again, is that if you think you're 
being trained for a dead-end job, it's hard to have a lot of high 
morale about that. And that's why finding ways to continue train- 
ing and to show some kind of career ladder is terribly important, 
and we've never focused on that. 

Professor Mead. I'm in favor of that. In fact, there's a program 
in Wisconsin I support very much where they're moving towards a 
policy of requiring half-time work in return for support, plus a 
training element. So, a person will work part-time and then be in a 
training program which will hold out some prospect. That's a good 
idea. 

There is a danger, however, that we'll go over so far to the train- 
ing and education emphasis that people never go to work. I was 
teaching at the University of Wisconsin last year, and I had a stu- 
dent in my class who was pursuing a PhJLon welfare. This woman 
had children. She was maintaining herself on welfare while going 
to graduate school. Now, that's popular in Wisconsin. Maybe they 
should be allowed to do it. I don t think it would be popular in the 
nation as a whole. 

This also occurred in the early history of the W.I.N. program. 
They put everybody in school. Nobody went to work. The result 
was public disillusionment, and that led to the trend towards 
tougher work requirements. 

So, you have to maintain credibility with the public by having 
some work effort required alongside the training. If you do that, 
then I think you've got a greater prospect of helping people and 
maintaining support. 

On the question of dead-end jobs, I think there's a misconception. 
Most jobs are dead-end in the sense that they don't involve a pros- 
pect of a promotion hierarchy within that job. Most people don't 
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Jive-in large bureaucratic hierarchies. The way one gets ahead, and 
this is true for low-skilled as well as other workers, primarily is by 
shifting to a different job. 

The studies do not show that, let us say, poor black men who 
work as laborers are marooned in that status for their entire lives. 
There is apparently mobility over time for black workers, as there 
is for better-off workers, over time, by shifting among jobs. If one 
works as a laborer for five years, then you can get a job as a truck 
driver, a different job but at a higher wage. So, the mobility is by 
shifting among jobs. 

Mrs Schroeder, It does show, though, that black males have not 
benefited nearly as much by affirmative action as black females 

Professor Mead. That is possibly true, but this gets back to some- 
thing I was saying earlier, that the impediments to blacks arid poor 
people generally are among those who are working. That's were 
you see inequalities imposed by various kinds of unfairness. I'm not 
saying that s unimportant, but that's an inequality among workers. 

The overwhelming poverty problem is not inequality among 
workers, low wages, unfair wages, unfair prospects. It's non-work, 
_ thaUs,. working.at.no job.^So,. the .main, solution. is .to have people 
work at some job. Then, at that point we have a much better basis 
for worrying about unequal return to work. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Well, I don't" know. I would just say that two of 
our big federal job training programs were the job training pro- 
grams you re talking about, plus the G.I. Bill. 

Professor Mead. Yes. 

Mrs. Schroeder. The G.I. Bill worked out real well. There were 
motivators there and I think people saw opportunities there that 
maybe we ve not conveyed on the other side, or maybe it's not been 
as effective. 

Professor Mead. Well, it isn't a solution to offer people jobs that 

do not m fact 

Mrs. Schroeder. Exist. 

Professpr Mead [continuing]. Respect their actual abilities. As we 
tound m-CE.T.A., while providing government employment is cer- 
tainly popular, the jobs pay more than people can get in the pri- 
vate sector. They become viewed as another form of welfare. They 
don t really respect.the abilities that people have- 
So, we have to emphasize real jobs in the private sector. Once 
people are working in those jobs even part-time, then I think the 
support for either welfare or training or other benefits becomes 
much more secure. I don't think getting people off welfare is funda- 
mental. What is much more fundamental is having them discharge 
what I call the common obligations. 

Professor Ellwood. I'd just like to say that I want to join the 
bandwagon and endorse work. I believe in it and I think it's great. 
But^you talk about a dead end job. Work for the welfare system in 
workfare, okay? You think employers are going to say, "Oh, great, 
you ve got this great work experience. I'm glad you had this man- 
u ^ work while you were on welfare." That's not what our goal 
should be. We can aim higher. We can get people out of the welfare 
system. I disagree with Larry in saying just let people mix work 
and welfare. 
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If you've ever talked to a woman that's tried to mix work and 
welfare, she has trouble speaking sensibly because she's also angry. 
This time when she was doing her damnest to help herself, the 
system demanded more verification because she had unusual 
amounts of income. She could have an error. The system did every- 
thing in its power, seemingly, to thwart that effort rather than 
help it. 

At first I thought, let's make welfare better. Let's make it work. 
JEm convinced it will never happen. I've seen the best, I've seen the 
worst, they're all bad. 

Let's, instead, set our goals to making sure that if you work you 
can support yourself and, by God, we're going to make sure you 
can do it. I really believe we can do that with some very modest 
supports. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Let me just, if I might, jump in here and wrap 
this up a little bit. 

See, I think what the Congress is going to do though is they're 
going to make a determination that certainly in terms of public 
perception and in terms of the deficit and the dollars, it's just 
cheaper to continue the welfare system as it currently is and make 
some cosmetic changes. You can't redesign the welfare system as 
they're.going to try to do today at 2:00 and say, "Okay, you can 
redesign it but you can't spend more than $500 million." That 
won't work. 

What we really don't have is the courage of the venture capital- 
ist or Business Week or the business community to make this up- 
front investment, whether it's through the earned income tax 
credit, combination with the minim nm wage, child care, health 
care benefits, all of those things that supplement the person who 
will go out and take, let's say, the minimum wage job. The Con- 
gress will never do that because of the cost, just as we find out' re- 
garding the cost of a first class Head Start program for the other 
80 percent of the kids. Congress won't swallow that pill, even when 
it was Ron and Nancy's favorite program. We just don't have the 
courage to make that kind of investment. 

In fact, what you have is, you have a maintenance program here 
that ycu hope keeps people from burning down the cities. It's just 
sort of an insurance policy. It's not designed to move people off. 
And just as Governor Dukakis has foiraxLout. just as Governor 
Deukmejian found out, if you're going to do it right, it's a hell of a 
lot more money than they ever anticipated when they signed the 
b r And the Deukmejian administration is saying, "We've got to 
teach people how to read." They can't even.get the entry level job/ 
the crummy job, Larry. 

So, the point is that the employer is saying, "Don't send me 
somebody on welfare." We found that in the jobs program. Unless 
we're really willing to make that investment, it just isn't going to 
work. As Lee Schorr has pointed out, even in those programs 
where you can go to members of Congress and say, "Here's a three 
to one ratio, here's a six to one ratio, here's a four to one ratio in 
cost benefit," they're still cutting the programs. 
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Professor Mead. I'm not saying this isn't a problem, but it's well 
to remember that in general the workfare programs we have are 
saving a little bit of money. 

Chairman Miller. I understand that. 

Professor Mead. The point is not to save money, but it means 
you crn finance the program. 

Cfr Man Miller. But as you point out in your testimony, 
tfieytie also creaming the welfare rolls. They're taking people who 
might ordinarily find jobs anyway, spending a lot of money on 
those people and we can't tell whether or not that person would 
have moved off welfare with or without workfare. 

Professor,MEAD. Well, my point is only that some of this can be 
financed out of welfare savings. You're right, some more money is 
necessary and I support that. 

Chairman Miller. You could take all the savings in welfare and 
you couldn't finance proper day care in one of the larger states in 
the country. Take all the national savings in welfare, you won't fi- 
nance day care for the rest of the people on welfare in the state of 
California or Illinois. 

Professor Mead. California is spending one-quarter of its child 
care budget in the G.A.I.N. Program. 

Chairman Miller. I.understand that. 

Professor Mead. Because they^re saving money there and spend- 
ing much less than was thought necessary. 

Chairman Miller. But don't pretend for a minute that they're 
getting to— as David points out, we're fighting over a very small 
percentage of the people who are creating a great deal of the head- 
ache. We're not— that California program isn't getting to them, 
just like C.E.T.A. didn't get to them, just like the manpower devel- 
opment thing didn't get to them. 

Professor Mead. Not yet it isn't, but in principle it should. It 
should get to them. 

Chairman Miller. I hope the legislature gives up on it before 
they get to them. 

Professor Mead. I hope not. 

Chairman Miller. Because they won't have the staying power— I 
think if you listen to what Doctor Wilson was saying, in many in- 
stances, certainly in big urban centers, you're talking about a com- 
munity in chaos and instability. Day care for those people is a 
much different issue than it is in the community that I reside in. 
Not only the stability of the family that's looking for day care, but 
the stability of the family that's going to provide the day care. Not 
the center, not that, somebody else. It goes on and on and on 
through the infrastructure. 

Now, when the person takes the $4.00 an hour job or the mini- 
mum wage job, whichever you decide they want; I'm just telling 
you that when we decide we're going to supplement that work 
effort that they in fact get an economic payoff for ^oing to work, 
Congress wilUose its guts. They have for 50 years. 

Professor Ellwood. I wholly endorse everything you say, but 
there is one big payer, child support. A typical kid born in America 
today is going to be in this. This is a middle class problem. If we 
folded the child support system into something like the Social Secu- 
rity system, so we collected payments automatically from fathers, 
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there's $20 to $30 billion more, for our children. And if we then 
added a minimum guaranteed benefit so when the father was un- 
employed you still had some minimum child support, that doesn't 
cost us anything and it probably saves us money. 

Chairman Miller. I don't have any quarrel with that. 

Mrs. Schroeder. We all agree with that. You also have to get, 
though, the amount per child up. 

Chairman Miller. Even when^you factor that in, you still have 
to have 

Professor Ellwood. You're absolutely right. 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. The underpinnings. 

Professor Ellwood. But let's not forget that there are still some 
things to do — r 

Chairman Miller. No.question, no question. I don't think that's 
an argument. 

Professor Ellwood [continuing]. While we try and move people 
along. 

Chairman Miller. I mean in terms of when we raise people's ex- 
pectations about the reform of this system or the abolishment of 
this system and putting in an additional system, I think we mis- 
lead them when we think that somehow we can just trade dollars 
and end up with the same system because it just isn't there when 
you look at the cost of providing first-class services. There's no 
reason poor children should have crummy day care or crummy 
health care. 

What they're going to argue about today between the Senate and 
the House is after a person has one of these jobs for one year, do 
we walk away from them? Should they become unemployed, should 
we punish them by not giving them health care if they find an- 
other job? Does that give you an idea of where this debate is going 
in the Congress? 
Ms. Schorr. Can I just make one comment? 
Chairman Miller. I want you all back here five years from now 
so we can discuss how to change this system. 



Ms. Schorr. What you wei „ saying about day care and welfare 
reform, if we try to do the day care part on the cheap, we are 
simply guaranteeing the persistence of all the problems that we're 
talking about today, because day care that does not meet quality 
standards may not matter a lot for middle class families, but if it 
doesn't meet quality standards, it's going to add to the problems 
faced by those kids growing up in disadvantaged families. 

Day care is such a beautifuTillustration of where if you invest at 
the level that you're talking about, you can really raise the odds of 
school and life success for disadvantaged kids. And if you don't, you 
can almost guarantee their failure. 

Chairman Miller. The welfare fails in this country for the same 
reason 90 percent of small businesses fail. It's under capitalized. 
We won't do it right. We're like the restaurant that bought all the 
fancy chairs but forgot to hire the chef. Pretty soon you're out of 
business. 

I think that's where we are. The lesson of your work, and I think 
the lesson of the Committee's work on opportunities for success, is 
that where it was done in a first-class fashion it succeeded beyond 
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our wildest dreams. Everywhere we tried to do it cheap, every- 
where we tried to cut a corner, we just simply ended up spending 
money with no appreciable results. At some point that's got to get 
across to the Congress, because it's going to be real expensive. It's 
going to be real expensive to have a system that either one of you 
can agree on. 

No matter whose model we adopt, there's going to be a huge 
public role here to keep that person in the work force at whatever 
wage we determine. I'm just not sure the Congress is ready for 
that. I think the evidence is that supposedly there's been a dramat- 
ic turnaround in the business community and everywhere else. But 
the Conference Committee is arguing about how to stick a little 
less long with these people who take a minimum wage job. 

Thank you very much for your time and, more importantly, your 
testimony. I ve got a sneaking suspicion that this debate will not be 
ended at the end of this Congress. 

Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:44 p.m., the committee actfourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Paula W. Dail, Ph.D., Codirector and Leader of the 

KESEARCH PROGRAM, CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF POVERTY, VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 

Institute and State University, Blacksburg, VA and Chair, Focus Group on 
.families and Poverty, National Council on Family Relations 

Kr. Chairman, Committee members, and others: Thank you very much 
for the opportunity to present written testimony concerning the 
dimensions of poverty for individuals and families in the United 
States. I am deeply honored. 

I want to note for the record that, although I am speaking both in 
the context of my membership in the National Council on Family 
Relations, a professional organization concerned with family life, 
and in my capacity as Co-Director and Leader of the Research 
Program of the Center for the Study of Poverty which is being 
established at Virginia Polytechnic institute and State University, 
the perspectives which I will present are my own as a scholar and 
sociologist who has a deep concern for the social pathology which 
poverty represents. I am not presenting the official views either 
of my university or the National Council on Family Relations. 

THE COMPLEXTTTES ftP POVERTY 

Prior to my preparing this testimony I looked back into the records 
of previous hearings which this committee has held on various 
issues concerning families, and noted that you have received 
information and insights from many of the pre-eminent scholars and 
others having notable expertise on the many dimensions of poverty 
and social disadvantage. Based upon this earlier testimony, I have 
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concluded that you already have all of the statistics and 
demographic information that you need to draw the obvious 
conclusions which these figures portray. Thus* I am going to take 
a more global and interactive approach to the issue of poverty in 
America, and begin by noting that poverty does not have one simple 
root cause which, if ameliorated, would cure the condition. 
Poverty is the result of a very complex interaction among various 
social circumstances, experiences, and conditions which finally 
render an .individual marginal in his/her ability to be socially 
functional, and clearly socially disadvantaged. 

Attached to this testimony is a list of critical human resource 
concerns which contribute to poverty. These reflect the thinking 
of the core advisory group of multidisciplinary faculty who have 
been a part of the Center for the Study of Poverty. While not 
intended to be all inclusive, the issues of concern focus upon 
public health, health care, mental health, child care, nutrition, 
education, public policy, the social and environmental 
infrastructure, human relationships, and the feminization of 
poverty, among others. Taken together, they underscore the 
complexity of poverty as a social condition which has no easy 
solutions, and a. o identify those areas in need of direct address 
if poverty is to be eased. While each is deserving of a full 
discussion, space and time do not permit me to do so. 
Nevertheless, it is important that they are in the record. 

I do have some observations of my own which I believe are worthy 
of sharing with you, based upon the experience of having walked 
through the cotton plantations of Mississippi, the tobacco fields 
of the Carol in as, the shanty towns of the eastern shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean from the Commonwealth of Virginia to the Florida 
Keys, the coal mines of Appal achia, and the ghettos of New York, 
Washington DC, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, Atlanta, Philadelphia, 
.Boston, .Newark Richmond, .Seattle, and Los Angeles, among others; 
of having slept among the homeless, and eaten in soup kitchens and 
in homes with families who do not speak englisA; and of having 
researched some aspects of poverty myself. Hopefully these will 
provide you with insights which will enhance your understanding of 
the vast dimensions of disadvantage in America. 

In this context, and with a view toward the future agenda of any 
attack on poverty, I want to begin by underscoring the absolute 
necessity of avoiding any tendency toward designing programs which 
attempt to "fix" the lives of the disadvantaged by imposing our own 
middle class value system, in an attempt to make the poor 11 just 
like us". WHat I am speaking about here is recognition of the 
fundamental human right to be treated with dignity and respect, 
independent of social class. We are not poor, and most of us da 
not really understand what being poor is all about. Accordingly, 
we must begin by respecting and valuing what the poor have to teach 
us, accepting what we must learn from them if we are to work 
together to address the problems of poverty. 
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First^of all, to be poor in the South is qualitatively different 
from being poor in the North. For example, a resident of 
Mississippi is four times as likely to be poor as a resident of New 
Hampshire. Clearly, if one is at risk of or to experience poverty, 
it is better to reside in the North simply because there are more 
social resources available to draw upon, and the quality of the 
assistance which is available is better than in the South (which is 
not to say that any of the public welfare and social assistance 
programs are adequate, because NONE OF THQ! are). 

Those programs designed as "safety nets" are woefully inadequate 
and vary rather dramatically state by state across the nation. For 
example, in no state except Alaska does the combined maximum AFDC 
and food stamp benefit lift a family of three without other income 
up to the poverty. In all other cases, combined available welfare 
benefits may raise a family to as much as 50% of the poverty line, 
but no more. Only 28 states provide AFDC benefits to two-parent 
families. In the other 22, two-parent families are unlikely to 
receive any cash benefits from the welfare system. Only eight 
states have^ ash assistance to single people and childless couples 
who are neither elderly or disabled. In only ONE state is the 
medicaid eligibility threshold for a three person family set at the 
poverty line. In most other cases the it is set at some level 
below half of the poverty level. Thirty eight states impose state 
income taxes on working families living below the poverty line 

Generally speaking, social welfare research consistently suggests 
that the public welfare system is poorly designed, functions at 
cross purposes with itself, and has become far too complex for 
those which it is supposedly oriented toward serving to begin to 
manage, or negotiate, it is a uniformly wasteful, bureaucratically 
overweight system which appears to cost far more to maintain than 
it can possibly provide in actual help to those who need it. It 
seems to be most effective at diminishing the fragile esteem and 
sense of personal entitlement of those who are in need, often 
rendering them more needy in the end than they were in the 
beginning when they first engaged into the social welfare system. 
These individuals have learned from the system precisely how 
helpless they are, and simply do not possess the ordinary share of 
personal resources needed to overcome this disadvantage. 

This concept of "learned helplessness" is of acute concern among 
those who work in the public welfare system. It is a complex notion 
which suggests that, when persons find themselves in negative 
social circumstances (such as an environment of poverty), they 
will begin to assume and internalize the messages of inadequacy and 
inability which that environment imparts, thus fracturing their 
self esteem and causing them to believe that they cannot help 
themselves. A cycle of disadvantage begins, and as it continues, 
becomes part of the repertoire of learned behavior for the person 
experiencing it. 
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Some have oven suggested that an addiction to poverty occurs over 
time and generations of a family which has been socialized in 
disadvantage. I would like to offer some insights into this, based 
upon my own research as well as the research of some others in my 



A uniform finding of almost all studies which have attempted to 
measure the social context of the poor strongly suggests that 
among this population there is a deep and pervasive sense of social 
isolation and alienation from the larger, mainstream social order. 
Not only do the poor feel this, they also realize that they do not 
have any mechanisms, or personal resources which would enable them 
to access the larger, more functional social system which we know, 
and the poor also know exists. Although youth, particularly in the 
inner city ghettos, sometimes have sufficient energy to "complain" 
somehow, most poor adults rather complacently accept their 
condition because they believe that they have no choice, and, in 
reality, they are fundamentally correct. 

Under these circumstances, it is not at all surprising to find .high 
rates of unwanted pregnancy, drug- and alcohol abuse, violence, and 
other socially unacceptable behaviors. In most cases, these simply 
reflect misguided attempts to alleviate the psychological pain 
which social isolation induces. These individuals are human 
beings, characteristically the same as you and I, and they are 
living in circumstances which deny their most fundamental human 
needs, including social connection. These persons exist in 
emotional distress of such a magnitude that it is almost 
impossible to comprehend. 

Accordingly, when those suffering from poverty do engage into the 
public welfare system, two things happen: one is that they find 
out that they cannot make the system do what it is supposed to do, 
and they learn how helpless they are; and two, they meet someone in 
the person of a social worker, who cares about them. This 
experience of caring is a new one, but it also meets a basic human 
need, and at least momentarily ameliorates their feelings of 
isolation and alienation, and the accompanying pain. Thus, an 
addiction to whatever provides relief may occur. The addiction is 
not to the condition of poverty itself, rather it is to the contact 
with a caring person or persons which engaging into public welfare 
system pert4its. The natural tendency is to gravitate *oward that 
source of help because it is better than nothing at all and 
ci rtainly preferable to the feelings of nothingness which describe 
be..ng poor in an affluent society such as ours. 

In this context, the basic, underlying, and critical issue is one 
of social contact, social connection, and a sense of belonging, all 
of which are impossible to achieve in circumstances of poverty. 
Those who are socialized : poverty never even have the opportunity 
to develop the social skills (i.e social gestures sucn as "thank 
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for the children who are enrolled. It Is a good model for us to 
build upon in the present. 

SOLUTIONS 

The solutions to today's complexus of poverty center upon the 
social variables previously identified. The methodology for 
implementation is already available to us through the educational 
and community resource development systems which we have in place 
in this country. Accordingly, the following suggestions are 
offered: 

1. Philosophically* it is vitally important that our perception of 
the poor as a class of people change. We must steadfastly avoid 
our common tendency to "blame the victim 11 and accept that it is 
not the fault of the poor that they have been denied access to the 
American dream and all that it promises. In reality* one who is 
poor may be so by simple accident of birth into circumstances which 
interact in such a way that are totally out of the control of the 
individual* but which render him/her impoverished and truly 
socially disadvantaged. 

2. Any attempts at public responsiveness to the plights of the 
poor must include the poor themselves in the planning and 
implementation processes. If we wish to really attempt to 
ameliorate the human condition of poverty, then we plan our 
solutions WITH the people who suffer poverty. . .we do not plan for 
them. 

3. Poverty as a social condition must be attacked from all 
spheres of society (the governance system* the value structures* 
the family system and functions* and the economic system). 
Because poverty reflects a complex interaction among all of these 
segments of society, failure to launch a multidimensional effort 
will insure that poverty will continue largely unabated. 

<t* Any formal programs designed to assist the poor must be labor 
intensive (e.g. manpower rich). Remembering that social isolation 
is one barrier that the poor have to overcome if they are to help 
themselves, it is obvious that abundant opportunities for human 
contact in unhurried, personalized circumstances is very important. 
This process begins by unburdening social service workers of 
crushing caseloads and impossible red tape* thus permitting them to 
provide the needed human interaction with their clients. 

5. The development of social skills is another critical area in 
which the poor are disadvantaged* Often, they have not had the 
opportunity to learn the needed skills to be socially functional 
and thus successfully maintain employment, resolve ordinary human 
conflicts and generally be able to communicate well enough to more 
successfully manage their day to day lives. There are many* many 
ways in which the existing educational system in this country could 
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respond to this need, and none of the necessary programs would be 
expensive to implement. Examples include k-H and Outward Bound 
programs for adolescents, which are offered to communities 
through the Extension programs in land grant Atate universities, 
and work-study programs for college students, to name two. 
Morehouse College, Spellman College, and Berry College (all in 
Georgia) have programs which take disadvantaged youth and 

socialize" them to be members of mainstream society. These 
programs are proven effective, and continued funding is critical. 



6. Leadership development through grass roots efforts to develop 
and maintain a sense of community, or belonging to a mutually 
supportive group is vital to assisting any disadvantaged 
population to better itself. There is strength and a sense of 
empowerment which naturally occurs in groups which share common 
goals and purposes. Opportunities for these groups to form and for 
the sense of community to develop are a mandatory part of any 
social improvement programs. 

It is particularly critical to target youth for this effort, 
because they are developmental ly responsive and enthusiastic, and 
not yet ready to give up and accept their plight. Additionally, 
encouraging youth to learn to develop a sense of community and 
belonging will give them a sense of control over their own destiny 
which the poor often lack, and thus present the best opportunity 
to reverse the cycle of poverty which we all have observed. 

Extension systems within land grant universities are designed 
precisely to address this need^by implementing cwrfounity resource 
development programs and by providing assistance to local county 
governments. We must believe that community does have value, and 
be prepared to act upon that belief, because it presents our 
greatest promise for a better future for the disadvantaged among 



CONCLUSIONS 

When our Constitution was first drafted by our founding fathers, 
and when our system of democracy was first conceived by Thomas 
Jefferson, the theme of "man's humanity to man" was paramount. We 
believed, in those days, that all men were created equal, with 
certain inalienable rights, which include life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. In the 200 years since, we have become a 
nation with such a dichotomy of social class that the original 
vision has been lost. All men, women and children are not equal 
either under the law or within the social order; they do not have 
certain inalienable human rights; and certainly the American dream 
of economic solvency and the "good life" has become a cloudy 
idealistic notion which is impossible to conceptualize for many, 
many of our citizens. When we have so many poor amidst such 
affluence, we are no longer functioning as a participatory 
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democracy, and our system of governance no longer serves all 
citizens. The concept of "We, the people..." is lost. 

I do not believe that we are presented with a hopeless problem, 
however. Borrowing from a basic concept of natural physics, we 
can view ourselves as a living system, thus having the capacity to 
change and to accommodate, particularly if those who compose the 
system change themselves. If each of us is to function as a 
citizen of a democracy, we must uphold the rights of ALL citizens, 
share their burdens, and respond to their needs. Those of us who, 
by interaction of the circumstances of our livos, are somewhat more 
fortunate than some others do have an obligation to those who have 
not been as lucky. In the early days of this nation we did care 
for one another and helped each other, in the atmosphere of a 
community of mutual care and concern. There is no plausible reason 
that we cannot function as a human community once again. 

Dr. Martin Luther King noted, in his acceptance of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, that we would either learn to "live together as brothers in 
or we would perish together as fools". I believe that most of us 
prefer learning to live together. It is the obligation of our 
governing system to actively encourage the development of social 
structures which will enable us to form the human connections which 
will insure that equality and the pursuit of happiness is within 
the reach of all who are bom citizens of this country. 
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. Kfy Human RPsntJRrp faarERNS 

1. Providing quality health care at a reasonable cost. 

- payments 

- state responsibility for indigent care 

- scope of health care regulation (what and by whom) 

- licensure requirements for health care professionals 

2. Caring for people in home and community. 

- FINANCIAL support for community-based services 

- family support programs for families caring for 
disabled family members 

- tax incentives to communities to encourage 
community based facilities and programs 

- mental health services 

3. Employment and independent living. 

- incentives for private and independent sectors to 
become more involved in job training 

- support for independent living centers 

- expand sheltered workshop programs 

- continue work experience programs 

- increase availability of low income and disabled 

HOUSING 

- STRENGTHEN COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 
PREVENTION 

- INFANT MORTALITY 

- HEALTH PROMOTION MEASURES 

- PUBLIC HEALTH 

- ENVIRONMENTAL POLICIES 

- FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR PREVENTION EFFORTS 
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